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THE EDITOR'S FENCE 





1. After four years of EFT's existence, | can still report continued success, In 
fact, we on the staff continue to have our modest expectations joited into quite 
immodest realities. Subscriptions have steadily increased, EFT continues to meet 
its basic financial responsibilities (postage and supplies), the Purdue English 
Department continues to contribute excellent secretarial assistance and the very 
valuable help of a graduate assistant, individual subscribers in increasing numbers 
help us keep costs and time-absorbing routine work down to a minimum by subscribing 
several years in advance (the bulk of them through 1963), and more and more 
libraries regard EFT as a basic research tool warranting permanent binding. Our 
main effort for the immediate future will be directed toward continuing the 
expansion of the scope of EFT. Such an effort will require a larger staff and 

much more outside help. We welcome volunteers who have access to good libraries, 
who are especially qualified to deal with specific authors, and who are willing 

to exert the patience and effort required for preparing the kind of thorough 
annotated bibliographies best illustrated by our work on George Moore, Kipling, 
Ford Madox Ford, E. M. Forster, Gissing and others, 





2. After thinking it over, we have made plans to add a number of major authors to 
our lists. Mrs. Gerber and | are now compiling an annotated bibliography of 
writings about THOMAS HARDY, from the earliest review to the latest introduction 
for a paperbound reprint. The bulk of the material we have already assembled 
suggests this project may take several years. \We expect to have a sufficiently 
complete list ready by June, 1962, to warrant our forming a collaborative committee 
of Hardy scholars. Edward Lauterbach is preparing a similar thorough annotated 
bibliography of writings about H. G. WELLS, who has appeared in our lists since 
1957-58. This project, however, will include Robert P. \leeks' original selected 
list, all the items we have published during the past few years, and the many 
reviews, article, books, and references in books which we have thus far omitted, 
Previous annotations will be re-examined. Charles McCann (Canisius College) and 

1! are beginning the compilation of a Similar bibliography on D. H. LAWRENCE, a 
project which may also be in progress for several years. Verna Wittrock (Western 
Illinois University) has begun work on a HENRY HANDEL RICHARDSON bibliography. As 
soon as time allows, we shall begin work on CONRAD, WILDE, PATER, STEVENSON, and 
others. Broadly, we shall support the beginning date (c. 1870) of the EFT 

period with work on Butler, Wilde, and Pater; we shall support the ending date 

(c. 1930) with work on Lawrence, Conrad, and, of course, the many authors we 
already list who survived that date but the bulk of whose major work appeared 
prior to about 1930. Hardy, as novelist and poet, and Moore, span the whole 
period, ie shall also continue to broaden the scope of EFT by including more 

work on poets, essayists, and dramatists writing in the period, Thus, the 
previously announced project on Lytton Strachey by Martin Kallich is now almost 
ready for publication, and we hope to add other non-fiction writers soon. 





3. After due consideration, as the hackneyed phrase goes, we have accepted two 
papers for tie fifth meeting of the Conference on English Fiction in Transition, 
These two papers, we think, raise many fundamental questions about the Artist- 
Hero Novel as a_ broadly defined genre. While these papers do not deal in 
detail with all aspects of the genre, they imply or specifically deal with most 
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of the major problems faced by the artist who has produced novels of this kind. 
Certainly, significant questions about tone, impersonality, and the use of the 
device of self-division, and about cultural pressures of a given time are raised, 
We think Mr, Goldberg's broad survey of the genre and Mr. Knoepfimacher's specific 
analysis of one type of the genre should lead to some very fruitful discussion. 
Mr. Beebe, who will lead the discussion, and | have prepared some questions and 
statements, which appear after the two papers later in this number of EFT, in 
order to focus the discussion on a number of specific topics. 


4, After plunging into several long-range projects, we have decided to allow 
about twenty-five pages of each number for papers. We think sufficient serious 
scholarly interest in many of the authors in the EFT period now exists to warrant 
making nearly half our space available for the increasing number of good scholarly 
articles we are now receiving. At the same time, the publication of more papers 
will allow the staff of EFT and their collaborators more time in which to 

complete major projects of the kind represented by our Kipling bibliography. 

We shall continue to give more than half of our space and such extra numbers as 
are necessary over to the kind of annotated bibliographies which have helped to 
make EFT a standard reference work, 








PLEASE NOTE: A two or three years subscription to EFT will 
save the subscriber the bother of mailing a yearly check, 
will assure him of no increase in subscription rates, and 
will help EFT hold down subscription rates by reducing the 
annual book work of billing. Subscriptions are one dollar 
per year; single copies and back issues are fifty cents each. 
Many of our subscribers have paid for two or three years in 
advance. We appreciate this, for it saves us much time. 














ANNOUNCEMENTS 





1, At MLA (Chicago 1961): General Topics: Literature and Psychology will hear 
papers by Claire Rosenfield on Golding's LORD OF THE FLIES and James Hepburn 

on theory of psychoanalytic criticism. The latter very fine paper might prove 
of some interest to the critics among EFT readers. Although the MLA Program 
has not yet appeared, the Conference on Literature and General Culture, founded 
by Seymour Betsky, might also interest EFT readers. 





2. Purdue University Studies: Humanities Series: Following the publication of 
Richard Voorhees! study of Orwell and Weston Babcock's study of HAMLET, Purdue 
University has released Paul Fatout's LETTERS OF A CIVIL WAR SURGEON, a book on 
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history by an English teacher who has written important books on Ambrose Bierce 
and Mark Twain. 


2. Graduate Assistants: Purdue University now offers graduate assistants in the 
English Department stipends of $2300 [see announcement on p. ii]. Since our Mrs. 
Eisen is completing her two-year tenure in June, 1962, we shall be considering 
promising graduate students interested in English literature of the Victorian, EFT, 
and Modern periods for the EFT assistantship. 





4, Midwest Modern Language Association: The third annual meeting will be held at 
the University of Nebraska campus (Lincoln), April 26, 27, and 28, 1962, The 
theme will be "Myth and Symbolism in Contemporary Criticism and Scholarship."' A 
selection of the papers given at this meeting will be published in a paperback 
edition by University of Nebraska Press. The word ''contemporary'' is not meant 

to be limiting, for, according to the MMLA Newsletter #2, papers can ''range 

from Cervantes to Dostoevsky, from Dante to Gide, from Melville to Yeats.'' One 
of the principal speakers will be Professor Northrop Frye. 











THE STATUS OF EFT AUTHORS: 1960-1961: 
A REVIEW AND A SURVEY 


By H. E. Gerber 


I, 


THE HEARLD TRIBUNE BOOK REVIEW for 17 January 1960, in its paperback section, 
provided some interesting conversation pieces on EFT authors. Louis Kronenberger's 
"'Ten=Dollar Shelf'' of paperback fiction, for example, lists eleven 20th-century 
English novels. Four of the eleven works are by authors currently included in 

EFT bibliographies or soon to be included: Kipling's KIM, Butler's THE WAY OF 
ALL FLESH, Forster's HOWARDS END, and Beerbohm's SEVEN MEN. The editors of the 
BOOK REVIEW aiso quote Mr. Kronenberger as commenting that ''such a small master- 
piece as ‘Mr. Polly''! is not in paperbacks [it now is]. John T. Winterich's 

"A Paperback Library of Biography and Autobiography for $25'' under 20th-century 
works on and by Britishers lists six writers, of which two are EFT authors 
(Bennett and Maugham), and a third (Gogarty) comes easily within the scope of EFT. 


Nor is this an isolated instance of recent interest in EFT writers as evidenced 

by comments in mass-circulated media. For example, NEW YORKER gave over many 
pages to Molly Painter-Downes!' sketch of E. M. Forster and, more recently, NEW 
YORKER has printed a series of pieces on Max Beerbohm, since published as a book, 
Also of some interest is the space that has recently been given to such figures 

as Francis Thompson, Robert Louis Stevenson, and Rudyard Kipling in the LONDON 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT; in fact, the first part of the EFT Kipling bibliography 
was favorably noticed in the TLS. 


Two interesting surveys of the paperbacks of 19th= and 20th-century British 
fiction published in COLLEGE ENGLISH for December, 1959, may also be revealing. 
G. Robert Ctang's ''Reprints of Nineteenth-Century British Fiction'' refers to 
only two EFT or potential EFT authors, He praises Norton for reprinting Moore's 
ESTHER WATERS, Rinehart for reprinting Stevenson's THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE 
(although wishing this firm had reprinted WEIR OF HERMISTON, that "unfinished 
masterpiece,'' instead), and he refers to the availability of Stevenson's 
KIDNAPPED. Curiously, there is no reference to Butler's easily available THE 
WAY OF AL!. FLESH or the unavailability of most of Gissing's novels. But one does 
not expect much emphasis on EFT authors in a survey of 19th-century fiction when 
there is so much to be said about Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, and Jane 
Austen. However, if there is space to refer to Trollope and if reprints of 
Disraeli, Wilkie Collins, Mrs. Gaskell, Mark Rutherford, and, of all people, Mrs. 
Ward can be recommended, one wonders about the absence of references to such 

far more important figures as Butler and Gissing or the lack of more emphasis 

on such a far better writer as George Moore. One may also wonder why Moore is 
mentioned in the survey of I9th=century writers and not, by Miss Lynskey, in the 
survey of 20th-century writers, whereas pre-20th-century books by Wells are 
mentioned in the 20th-century survey and no reference to Wells is made in the 
19th-century survey. This does seem tc suggest the continuation of the problem 

| referred to in my little piece in the first number of EFT on the demarcation of 
the Victorian and the modern periods, 
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Professor Winifred Lynskey's "'A Survey of Reprint Texts of Twentiety-Century British 
Novels'' proves particularly interesting to students of EFT authors and to those 
interested in the EFT period in general. Miss Lynskey considers twenty novelists 
in her survey, The most frequently reprinted, she finds, are Conrad, Huxley 

and Lawrence, and of these, she says, ''the reputation of Conrad, alone, seems to 

be growing.'' Of eight less frequently reprinted novelists, among whom ''are 

some of the most important literary figures of the twentieth century,'' four are 

EFT authors (Bennett, Forster, Galsworthy, and Maugham). Miss Lynskey rates 
Bennett's OLD WiVES' TALE as ''one of the finest novels of the twentieth century,'' 
one which ''wili undoubtedly exist in undiminished vigor when Virginia Woolf's 
criticism of Mr. Bennett has become silent,'' but she finds that ''a first-rate 
introduction'' to this nove! st!11 ‘'remairns to be written.'' RICEYMAN STEPS, she 
says, is ''a good novel, but one whose theme is a kind of faded echo of THE OLD 
WIVES? TALE.'' While singling out Forster's A PASSAGE TO INDIA for special praise, 
she suggests that Forster ''stands in need of editions with critical introductions," 
Miss Lynskey goes on to praise Lionel Stevenson's ''first-rate introduction'' to 
Galsworthy‘s "best novel,'' THE MAN OF PROPERTY (Scribner's), and, among reprints 

of seve: 1 of Maugham's novels, she singles out OF HUMAM BONDAGE (Modern Library 
paperback) for the ''excellent introduction by R. A. Cordell.'' Among the novelists 
"outside the charmed circle of the elect'' Miss Lynskey lists as ''fine novelists'' 

W. H. Hudson, with special commendation of Louise Bogan's ''perceptive introduction'' 
to GREEN MANSIONS (Harper's Modern Classics); Ford Madox Ford, whose THE GOOD 
SOLDIER (Vintage Paperback) is misinterpreted in Mark Schorer's introduction by 

his ''faiting to recognize the humorous and satiric intentions of Ford''; and 

H. G. Wells, several reprints of whose science fiction and reprints of whose 

LOVE AND MR, LEW!SHAM and TONO-BUNGAY are mentioned, What is especially interest- 


ing in Miss Lynskey's survey is the fact that seven of twenty novelists she 
surveys are EFT authors, 


As further evidence of increased interest in EFT authors one need only recall] 
the very considerable number of television adapations that have been made this 
past year of works by Kipling, Maugham, Stevenson, and Saki, and the film 
versions of works by Welis, Buchan and others. 


As one scans the recent R. R. Bowker compilations ''Paperbound Books In Print'! 
and Whitaker's British equivalent ''Paperbacks in Print,'' one notices that 
American publishers have generally done better by British writers who were 
significantly productive between about 1880 and 1920. The American firms have 
reprinted more authors, they have reprinted more titles by individual authors, 
and they have kept titles in print longer. Also, while it is true, and under- 
standable, that the publishers have safely favored the old standbys, yet one is 
surprised to see more unconventional, even uncommercial, titles appear in 
publishers!’ lists. Thus, W. \!. Norton ied the way by reprinting Moore's ESTHER 
WATERS, Premier Books followed with another edition of the same novel, and 
Putnam reprinted CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG MAN in its Capricorn series. Dover has 
for some years kept in print Haggard's THREE ADVENTURE NOVELS (SHE, KING 
SOLOMON'S MINES, and ALAN QUATERMAIN), and Anchor and Dell editions of several 
of these Haggard titles are also available; many of Stevenson's works are 
available in paperback and in the very useful Collins Classics hardbound series 
distributed in America by W. \/. Norton, One expects to see reprints of Samuel 
Butler (limited mostly to THE WAY OF ALL FLESH), Hardy, Forster, and Maugham 
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(Mainly OF HUMAN BONDAGE). One is a little surprised, perhaps, to see reprints 

of Haggard, Kipling, Stevenson, Chesterton, Ford, Galsworthy, Beerbohm, Saki. What 
surprises one most is that very litt!e of Wells’ major work was available in 
paperbound reprints unti! recently. Now, of course, we have TONO=BUNGAY, THE 
HISTORY OF MR. POLLY, THREE PROPHET!C NOVELS (THE TIME MACHINE, STORY OF DAYS 

TO COME, WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES), and various scientific romances in a variety 

of combinations, but not KIPPS or THE WHEELS OF CHANCE or the later work. Only 
Bennett's BUR'ED ALIVE (Dolphin) and only Gissing's NEW GRUB STREET (Dolphin) and 
THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF HENRY RYECROFT (Dolphin) appear in paperbound editions. The 
same two authors are aiso oadly represented in hardbound reprints, While there 

are several anthologies of Kipling stories and poems and paperback editions of 

KIM and CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS, it is perhaps time for a reprint of THE LIGHT THAT 
FAILED, which, despite its ''Give 'em Hell, Boys,'' has much to commend it as an 
Artist-Hero novel. Still, om the whole, however much one might like to see 
Bennett, Gissing, Butler, Ford, Moore, Wells, Kipling and others better represented, 
authors now »eing treated in EFT or to be treated in the near future have fared 

a little better in paperbound reprints in the last two years than they had for 

some time before this. 


There is some evidence that the demand for reprints of these authors’ works is 
increasing and will continue to increase. Most of this demand is coming from 

and will probably continue to come from academe. First, there is noticeably 

more activity in the graduate schools, as reflected in theses recently completed 
and now in progress. Further, these theses are being published: Wagar's book 

on Wells (Yale), Hepburn's book on Bennett (forthcoming from Indiana), Cassell's 
book on Ford (Johns Hopkins), and so on. Several theses on Bennett, Gissing, 
Moore, Wells, and Ford are in progress or already being revised for book publication, 
and many theses on E, M. Forster have been begun this year alone. Secondly, 

major journals are publishing more and more serious articles on EFT authors, 

Thus, in the last two years several articles on Forster have found their way into 
PMLA; articles on Bennett, Wells, Ford, Gissing, Maugham, and Kipling have recently 
appeared or are soon to appear in MODERN FICTION STUDIES, KENYON REVIEW, FIRST 
PERSON, DALHOUSIE REVIEW, REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES, CRITICAL QUARTERLY, LIBRARY, 
MODERN PHILOLOGY, PRA!RIE SCHOONER, MODERN DRAMA, BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, and similar journals. 


Vigorous interest in EFT authors is at least suggested by the capacity attendance 

at and active participation in the annual MLA Conference on English Fiction in 
Transition, by my own surprisingly large correspondence from persons who are not 
necessarily subscribers to EFT, by two symposia devoted to the EFT period at the 
English institute in recent years (Late Victorians, Edwardians), and other activities 


of a similar kind, 


Evidence gathered by means of a survey | took among teachers at about 185 colleges 
and universities makes it clear that EFT authors are being taught in courses at 
all levels from freshman composition to graduate seminars. The same sources 
Suggest that even more EFT titles would be used in college courses if more titles 
were readily available in inexpensive American reprints or, for that matter, if 
more titles were in print in any form. In the hope that some adventuresome 
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reprint, especially paperback, publishers may be encouraged to add more EFT 

titles to their lists, this report and the discussion and tabulation of my 
1960-1961 survey on the following pages are being mailed to publishers of reputable 
reprint series. This is perhaps also an appropriate time for teachers who would 
like to see more EFT titles in reprint series to make their wishes known directly 


to publishers. 


In 1960 | mailed 200 survey forms to 185 colleges and universities. By the end of 
1960, 150 forms from 120 colleges. and universities had been completed and returned. 
Perhaps about 120 of the completed forms can be called distinctly meaningful. 
However, this response alone clearly reveals the vigorous interest that exists in 
works by authors who produced their major writing between about 1880 and 1920 and 
who have not had a major ''revival'' boosting their sales. It must be remembered 
that the twenty authors listed in the survey do not include Hardy, Conrad, and 
Lawrence, who might well have been included on the basis of the period of their 
greatest publishing activity. Only Forster may be said to have won the esteem 

of any major group (perhaps ''school'') of critics. Yet the tabulation at the end 
of this discussion shows considerable interest in at least thirteen of the twenty 
authors listed, The tabulation even when more severely evaluated still shows 
significant interest in six of the twenty authors. This, | propose, demands 


some attention. 


Essentially, the two parts of the survey were meant to elicit two simple facts: 
(1) which works by the twenty authors on the list are now being taught in college 


courses (are library copies or inexpensive reprints being used? in what courses 
are they taught?); (2) which works by the twenty authors on the list would be 
taught if inexpensive reprints were available. Very few teachers seemed to be 
concerned about the availability of texts for use in graduate courses. Apparently 
at most universities with well-developed graduate programs, the student is still 
expected to consult original editions. Further, since enrollments in seminars 

are small and since graduate students in larger courses on the English novel work 
mainly on independent projects, the availability of many copies of the same 
edition is apparently no problem. This survey, then, mainly reflects practices 
and needs on the undergraduate level, 


| must comment on a few titles whose mention in the survey may be unexpected. For 
example, Gosse's FATHER AND SON (7 mentions), Strachey's EMINENT VICTORIANS (14 
mentions) and QUEEN VICTORIA (10 mentions), and such works as Moore's CONFESSIONS 
OF A YOUNG MAN (2 mentions) and Gissing's THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF HENRY RYECROFT (2 
mentions) are occasinally used in the few courses in biography and autobiography 
which, happily, are still offered in a handful of colleges. Similarly, Kipling's 
CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS (1 mention) and Stevenson's KIDNAPPED (5 mentions) and 
TREASURE ISLAND (2 mentions) are sometimes used in courses dealing with children's 
literature. On the whole, however, the survey is little influenced by such 
relatively unusual specialized courses. One major influence on the frequency 

with which certain titles are mentioned is that some are used as supplementary 
reading in first- and second-year composition courses: Maugham's OF HUMAN BONDAGE, 
Butler's THE WAY OF ALL FLESH, various titles by Wells, Galsworthy's THE MAN OF 
PROPERTY, Strachey's EMINENT VICTORIANS, and a few others. Most titles mentioned 
in the responses to the survey are used in such courses as The 19th Century English 
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Novel, The 20th Century English Novel, Introduction to Fiction, Introduction to 
Literature, and in a few honors courses or undergraduate seminars, 


In my tabulations, | have recorded the titles mentioned for each author and the 
number of times these titles are tisted. | suspect it is just as significant to 
know that as many as nine different titles by May Sinclair were used in courses, 
although May Sinclair was mentioned only twelve times, as it is to know that 
seven titles of Forster (nearly ali his major work) were mentioned for a combined 
total of 132 times. What seems important here is the fact that no book of May 
Sinclair is easy to come by; ali of Forster‘s are, This suggests a considerable 
interest in May Sinclair, as though quite a number of people at least wanted to 
use some book by her rather than none at all. Similarly, twelve titles by Wells 
are reported co be in use, a rather iarge number perhaps because a very limited 
number of his major works is readily available in inexpensive reprints. It is 
surprising to find seven of Moore's tities mentioned a combined total of thirty- 
five times, Only two Moore tities are easily available (a third, MEMOIRS OF MY 
DEAD LIFE, has only recently been announced by Walker~De Berry's Boar's Head 
Series). Again, this seems to suggest more than a slight interest in Moore, 

The same can be said of Bennett (8 titles), Butler (5 titles), Galsworthy (7 
titles), Gissing (8 titles), Hudson (5 titles), and a few others, The desire 
for more reprinted titles by these authors implied in Column A, which records 
titles in use, is borne out to some extent by Column B, which records titles 
that would be used if inexpensive reprints were available, 


One scemiag incongruity in Column B needs a word of explanation. For a number of 
autnors, notably Forster, titles are mentioned for reprinting even though reprints 
are easily available. Despite the Bowker catalogues and widely circulated 
paperback lists, some teachers are apparently not aware of the existence of 
reprints of many titles they are using or would like to use. However, a 
considerable number of those who responded to the questionnaire often wrote 

that they knew of existing reprints (paper or hardbound) but wanted editions 

with better introductions, more scholarly editing, better print, more durable 
bindings, and so on. Yo some extent, this seems to explain the thirty-six 
recommendations for reprinting severai of five Forster titles. For some titles 
available in hardbound reprints, paperbound reprints were recommended. 


Titles by the following authors are mentioned most often as being used (numbers in 
parentheses record total mentions of the author): Forster (132), Butler (72), 
Bennett (67), Maugham (66), Galsworthy (50), Moore (35), Wells (32), Gissing (29), 
Stevenson (27), Strachey (26). Kipling (21), Hudson (21), Ford (19), Titles by 


the following authors are most often listed as desired in reprints: Gissing (41), 
Forster (36), Wells (30), Bennett (29), Moore (28), Butler (21). Since titles 

by the last-named six authors are mentioned a significant number of times in both 
columns (texts used and reprints desired), they would seem to deserve special 
attention. !nsofar as Forster is concerned, there is no question about interest 
and what is wanted: more reprints of the five novels and more scholarly apparatus, 
Of the remaining five authors, Gissing's showing is the most surprising. Again, 
what is really significant is not that NEW GRUB STREET is frequently mentioned 

as being used but rather that eight of his books are mentioned, What is really 
significant is not that there are forty-one recommendations for reprints of various 
Gissing novels but rather that twelve of his books are named. The same observations 
apply to Wells, Bennett, Moore, and Butler, Insofar as Gissing is concerned, most 
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interest, as might be expected, is focussed on NEW GRUB STREET and RYECROFT, then 
on DEMOS, perhaps EXILE, and, more or less equally, on some four or five other 
titles. Among Wells! works most interest is shown in TONO-BUNGAY and THE HISTORY 
OF MR, POLLY. Then follow KIPPS, THE NEW MACHIAVELLI, and ANN VERONICA, Favored 
among Bennett's works are THE OLD WIVES' TALE, CLAYHANGER, and RICEYMAN STEPS, 
Attention on Moore's work is concentrated on ESTHER WATERS, A MUMMER'S WIFE, BROOK 
KERITH, THE LAKE, EVELYN INNES, Butler joins the ranks of these writers with, 

not unexpectedly, THE WAY OF ALL FLESH and EREWHON, to which might be added 


EREWHON REVISITED. 


Although the following works are not strongly represented, perhaps because they 
not novels, | feel that they deserve some special pleading: Butler's NOTEBOOKS, 
Moore's HAIL AND FAREWELL, Wells! AUTOBIOGRAPHY, and Bennett's JOURNAL, These are 
books of more than specialized interest, for they not only record autobiographical 
information but they also are rich commentaries on the times of their writers, 
especially on ''The Condition of Literature,"' 


Finally, then, if one were to recommend to publishers some of the titles they 
might consider adding to their lists of paperbound reprints and perhaps some of 
the less costly hardbound reprints, one might suggest a minimum list such as the 
following: Gissing's NEW GRUB STREET and THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF HENRY RYECROFT 
(although both appear in Dolphin reprints) and DEMOS (not available); Wells! 
KIPPS, THE NEl! MACHIAVELLI and ANN VERONICA (none available), and a well-edited 
selection of short novels and short stories (e. g. THE ISLAND OF DR. MOREAU, THE 
TIME MACHINE, THE INVISIBLE MAN); Bennett's THE OLD WIVES! TALE (not available 
in paperbound), CLAYHANGER (preferably the entire trilogy), and RICEYMAN STEPS 


(not available); Moore's A MUMMER'S WIFE, BROOK KERITH, and THE LAKE (none is 
available); and Butler's EREWHON and EREWHON REVISITED (the two novels in one 
volume, well-edited and with notes). 


Of works of authors not so strongly represented in the responses to the survey, 
one might nevertheless support the reprinting of a few titles: more titles by 
Ford Madox Ford and more reprints of titles already available; paperback reprints 
of the chief volumes in the FORSYTE SAGA; Kipling's THE LIGHT THAT FAILED and a 
really well-edited paperback edition of short stories, with the prefatory poems 
and including more of the later stories, and, perhaps, STALKY & CO.; at least 
one title, (e. g. TOLD BY AN IDIOT) of Rose Macaulay; one of three titles by 
Arthur Morrison listed in the tabulations; one title (THE FORTUNES OF RICHARD 
MAHONY or MAURICE GUEST) by Henry Handel Richardson, a very good although 
neglected novelist; Dorothy Richardson's POINTED ROOFS or even several of the 
novels in the Pilgrimage sequence; and at least one title by May Sinclair (e. g. 
MARY OLIVIER THREE SISTERS, or THE DIVINE FIRE). 


Although | have discussed the tabulations that follow in some detail, they will 
supply evidence for still more discussion, besides serving as my footnotes. 
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Author Titles listed as used and needed in (A) Times (8) Times 
inexpensive, chiefly paperbound, re- listed as listed for 
prints used reprinting 
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Bennett THE OLD WIVES! TALE 
CLAYHANGER 
RICEYMAN STEPS 
ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS 
BURIED ALIVE 
HILDA LESSWAYS 
LORD RAINGO 
IMPERIAL PALACE 
THE PRETTY LADY 
JOURNAL 


Butler THE WAY OF ALL FLESH 
EREWHON 
EREWHON REVISITED 
NOTEBOOKS 
ESSAYS 
FAIR HAVEN 


NO MORE PARADES 

THE GOOD SOLDIER 
RETURN TO YESTERDAY 
TIETJENS Series 

SOME DO NOT 

A MAN COULD STAND UP 
LAST POST 


Forster A PASSAGE TO INDIA 
HOWARDS END 
WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD 
A ROOM WITH A VIEW 
THE LONGEST JOURNEY 
ASPECTS OF THE NOVEL 
STORIES 


Gal sworthy THE MAN OF PROPERTY 
THE FORSYTE SAGA 
A MODERN COMEDY 
STORIES 
THE PATRICIAN 
TO LET 
FRATERNITY 
THE DARK FLOWER 
BEYOND 
THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


Gissing NEW GRUB STREET 
THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF HENRY RYECROFT 
DEMOS 
WORKERS IN THE DAWN 





Gosse 


Haggard 


Hudson 


Kipling 


Macau lay 


THE NETHER WORLD 
BORN IN EXILE 
ODD WOMEN 

THE UNCLASSED 
THE WHIRLPOOL 
THYRZA 

EVE'S RANSOM 
TOWN TRAVELLER 
VERANILDA 


FATHER AND SON 


SHE 
KING SOLOMON'S MINES 


GREEN MANS 1ONS 

A HIND IN RICHMOND PARK 
FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO 
THE PURPLE LAND 

THE LAND'S END 


KIM 

THE LIGHT THAT FAILED 
SHORT STORIES 
CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 
STALKY & CO. 


TOLD BY AN IDIOT 
POTTERISM 
DANGEROUS AGES 
TOWERS OF TREBEZARD 


OF HUMAN BONDAGE 
THE MOON AND SIXPENCE 
CAKES AND ALE 

MRS. CRADDOCK 

LIZA OF LAMBETH 
THE RAZOR'S EDGE 
THE CIRCLE [Play] 
RAIN [Play?] 
STORIES 

EAST AND WEST 

THE SUMMING UP 


ESTHER WATERS 

EVELYN INNES 

A MUMMER'S WIFE 

THE BROOK KERITH 

THE UNTILLED FIELD 

SISTER TERESA 

CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG MAN 
THE LAKE 
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HELOISE AND ABELARD 
HAIL AND FAREWELL 
A MODERN LOVER 


Morrison TALES OF MEAN STREETS 
A CHILD OF THE JAGO 
HOLE IN THE WALL 


H. H. Richardson THE FORTUNES OF RICHARD MAHONY 
THE GETTING OF WISDOM 
MAURICE GUEST 


D. Richardson POINTED ROOFS 
BACKWATER 
PILGRIMAGE [Some persons meant the 
entire series; others implied one 
or more of the volumes in the series. ] 


Sinclair MARY OLIVIER 
THE THREE SISTERS 
THE DIVINE FIRE 
AUDREY CRAVEN 
THE CREATORS 
THE COMBINED MAZE 
FAR END 
THE ALLINGHAMS 
MR. WADDINGTON OF WYCK 
THE TREE OF HEAVEN 


Stevenson THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE 
WEIR OF HERMISTON 
KIDNAPPED 
DR. JEKYLL AND MR, HYDE 
STORIES 
TREASURE ISLAND 
ESSAYS 
THE WRECKER 


Strachey EMINENT VICTORIANS 
QUEEN VICTORIA 
ELIZABETH AND ESSEX 
PORTRAITS IN MINIATURE 
ESSAYS 


Wells TONO-BUNGAY 
THE HISTORY OF MR, POLLY 
KIPPS 
ANN VERONICA 
LOVE AND MR. LEWISHAM 
THE NEW MACHIAVELLI 
THE WAR OF THE WORLDS 
THE WHEELS OF CHANCE 
MR. BRITLING SEES IT THROUGH 





THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON 

THE TiME MACHINE 

THE ISLAND OF DR. MOREAU 

THE WORLD OF WILLIAM CLISSOLD 

MIND AT THE END OF ITS TETHER 

JOAN AND PETER 

THE SECRET PLACES OF THE HEART 
EXPERIMENT IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

[Presumably some of the short novels could 
be collected in a single volume, as they 
have several times been collected.] 
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The fifth annual meeting of the Conference on English Fiction in Transition will 
be devoted to the discussion of the following two papers, both printed in the 
succeeding pages of this number of EFT, Maurice Beebe, of Purdue University, 
will direct the discussion, 


THE ARTIST=-NOVEL IN TRANSITION, By Gerald Jay Goldberg (Dartmouth College). 


"ISHMAEL'' OR ANTI-HERO? THE DIVISION OF SELF IN THE WAY OF ALL FLESH. By U. C. 
Knoepflmacher (University of California, Berkeley). 


Discussion led by Maurice Beebe (Purdue University). 


Business Meeting 
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Maurice Beebe H. E. Gerber 

English Department English Department 
Purdue University Purdue University 

West Lafayette, Indiana West Lafayette, Indiana 





Attendance is limited. For admission to the Conference, please write to 
Maurice Beebe, Discussion Leader, at the above address, 





THE ARTIST-NOVEL IN TRANSITION 


By Gerald Jay Goldberg 
(Dartmouth Col lege) 


As a genre, the artist-novel stems from an extremely old literary form -- the 
confession. Emanating from the confession are two discernible, though sometimes 
overlapping, types of fiction, the B3ildungsroman and the KUnstlerroman, both of 
which tend to be characterized by an autobiographical cast. The Bildungsroman 
has as its protagonisi the young man who is an apprentice to life. The 
KUnstlerroman, on the other hand, does not necessarily dea! witii a young man; it 
is primarily identified by its artist-herc. Since the close of the eighteenth 
century, this artist-hero has gradually come to occupy an increasingly important 
position in British fiction. Noting the plethora of modern protagonists who are 
either writers, painters, sculptors, or musicians, R. P. Blackmur has written: 

" ...it should be an observation of commanding interest that the hero of some of 
the most ambitious art of our time should have become the artist himself and 
that in a vast amount of other work the theme of the role of art should have 
become dominant in value.''! Although it is difficult to determine with any 
exactness the initial appearance of the artist in fiction, among the first 
English novels to contain a portrait of the artist are Frances Moore Brooke's 
THE EXCURSION (1777), Helen Maria illiams' JULIA (1790), Elizabeth Inchbald's 
NATURE AND ART (1796), and William Beckford's MODERN NOVEL WRITING (1796). 














Following the GOtterdammerung of the eighteenth-century novel -- the closing of 





the careers of the great innovating practitioners of the form: Defoe, Fielding, 
Richardson, Sterne, Smollett -- 'ady writers dominated the period. Many of 
them, in order to raise the status of the art they practiced, endeavored to 
achieve what might best be termed cultural bon ton by sprinkling poetry in their 
prose. Initially these poems, drawn largely from the works of Shakespeare and 
Pope, have little organic relationship to the novels in which they appear, 
serving primarily to ''beautify'' the surface of the work, or at best, to point a 
moral. Subsequently, however, they are woven more closely into the fabric of 
the story; they become original pieces, purportedly the work of the heroine, 

and illustrate her sensibility. Thus, the first artists who appear in British 
fiction are, like Maria Villiers in THE EXCURSION, daughters of Clarissa rather 
than sons of Lovelace, exponents of morality as well as metrics, and, above all, 
insiders and not outsiders. 


Less emotionally excessive but essentially comparable to eighteenth-century 
artist protagonists in the moral values they hold and their commitment to society 
are the heroes of most nineteenth-century artist-novels, Though these artist- 
heroes are, if anything, more concerned than their predecessors with realizing 
themselves either personally or professionally through art, their instincts are 
similarly humanitarian.2 And the superiority of the claims of life over art is 
almost always asserted in those instances when the two are presented in conflict 
and a choice is to be made, as in Benjamin Disraeli's CONTARINI FLEMING (1832) 
where the author-hero, Contarini, decides at the conclusion of his peripatetic 
adventures to devote himself to ''the amelioration of his kind," 
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The responsibility of the artist to be active in the affairs of men is evident 

in such works as Charles Kingsley's ALTON LOCKE: TAILOR ANO POET (1850) and 

George Meredith's VITTORIA (1367). These novels represent the artist's subordination 
of his art to the demands of life.3 Of more consequence, however, is the fact that 
the morality of the creative personally appears as neither personality expedient 

nor idiosyncratic, but rather representative of the principal values of society, 

a society in which the artist not only lives and works, but acts as well .4 


In the evolution of the artist-novel, it is not until the last two decades of 
the nineteenth century that the figure of the artist appears in British fiction 
with considerable frequency.” And with the growing popularity of the form, the 
protagonist begins to assume a new character, a character that dramatically 
distinguishes the nodern creative personality as represented in fiction from his 
socially committed and moraily responsible predecessors. That a profound change 
has occurred in the concept of the artist-hero is manifest when one compares the 
insiders of the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries with the outsiders of 
the twentieth, compares en Alton Locke who surrenders himself and his art to a 
cause with a Stephen Dedalus who surrenders himself to himself and when asked 
merely to sign a petition per pax universalis answers, ''The affair doesn't interest 
me in the least.'' Wow it is no longer Clarissa who symbolizes the heritage of 
the artist, but, as Leslie Fiedler points out, a rare amalgam of ''Richardson's 
debased Don Juan and Prevost's melancnoly exile, Cleveland,'' 





The new artist ~- sensitive, introspective, isolated -- is essentially a twentieth- 
century phenomenon and a figure born of the decadence./ His disdain for the 
middle-class standards of a bourgeois public and his alienation from that public 
are quite different from the Romantics' social criticism and rebellion, mirror- 

ing a change which has occurred in fact, Edmund Wilson, marking the change, says, 


»eewhereas the Romantic, in his individualism, had usually revolted 
against or defied that society with which he felt himself at odds, 

the Symbolist has detached himself from society and schools himself 

in indifference to it: he will cultivate his unique personal sensibility 
even beyond the point to which the Romantics did, but he will not 

assert his individual will -= he will end by shifting the field of 
literature altogether, as his spokesman Axel had done the arena of 

life, from an objective to a subjective world, from an experience 

shared with society to an experience savored in solitude.¥ 


In France, Baudelaire, Verlaine, Rimbaud, Flaubert, all stressed the antipathy 
which they felt must exist between the artist and the bourgeoisie; and in 
England, Whistler was mouthing such heresies as this: ''The master [artist] 
stands in no relation to the moment at which he occurs -= a monument of 
isolation -- hinting at sadness -~ having no part in the progress of his fellow- 
men."'2 Epater le bourgeoise became the mode, a style quite different from 

the earlier regularity and decorum. 





Allen Tate, in his essay, ''Techniques of Fiction,'' contends that the great 
subject of the modern novel is man either alone in society or against society 
but almost never with society, !0 This observation is preeminently true of the 
artist-hero in the twentieth century who is most commonly depicted as being like 
Gulley Jimson, alone and at odds with society. As | see it, the estrangement 

of the artist in the modern nove! takes four principal forms: 3ohemian life, 
isolation, exile, and suicide. 
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In his consolidation with other writers, painters, and musicians, the Bohemian 
artist experiences what can best be described as a class exile, a retreat in 
which the creative individual allies himself with other sympathetic spirits. If 
one were to evaluate degrees of estrangement, residence in Bohemia -- Greenwich 
Village, Soho, Montmartre ~~ in spite of its extravagance, would undoubtedly 

be the least serious, for one finds, both in the novel and in life, that the 
Bohemian is frequently reabsorbed into the social framework, Bohemia is certainly 
a popular milieu for the new artist-hero. During the period 1390-1930, writers 
working in the genre described the nature of Bohemian life and presented the 
variety of individuals, both creative and non-creative, who populated the urban 
reservation of the unreserved, 


At the beginning of TARR, which is set in the Knackfus Quarter of Paris, Wyndham 
Lewis says that in the Quarter "'Art is being studied. -- Art is the smell of oi] 
paint, Henri Murger's VIE DE BOHEME, corduroy trousers, the operatic Italian 
model.'' For in TARR, Lewis is concerned not with the act of creation but 

rather the Bohemian pose. As in the majority of artist-novels of this period, 
TARR deals not so much with the practice of art as with the life of the artist. 
Frederick Tarr, according to the author, is the only genuine artist in the novel, 
and it is his function to point an accusing finger at the Bohemian di lettantes 
who breed in the world of art. These shams of Bohemia are ''artists'’' in the 
Murger tradition and parasitically thrive on the flamboyance of the Quarter but 
accomplish little in the way of art, Allan Hobson is typical in that he has 
come to Paris ii an attempt to evade personal responsibility and not because it 
is a conducive atmosphere for artistic production. Tarr recognizes this evasion 
and speaks to him sharply: 


"Everyone who does not fight openly and bear his share of the 
common burden of ignominy in life, is a sneak, unless it is for 

a solid motive. The quiet you claim is not to work in. ‘hat have 
you exchanged your temper, your freedom and your fine voice against? 
You have exchanged them for an old hat that does not belong to 
you, and a shabbiness you have not merited by suffering neediness, 
-- Your pseudo-neediness is a sentimental indulgence. ... You 
represent, my dear fellow, the dregs of Anglo-Saxon civilisation! 
There is nothing softer on earth. Your flabby potion is a mixture 
of the lees of Liberalism, the poor froth blown off the decadent 
nineties, the wardrobe-leavings of a vulgar Bohemianism with its 
headquarters in Chelsea!'' 


For Tarr, to be "'arty'' and not an artist is tantamount to a criminal act and, 
so, when his friend Butcher seems inclined to adopt the role of Bohemian, he 
dissuades him. Tarr, himself, has eschewed all of the externals of the role, 
and, indeed, is neither oppressed by poverty, addicted to café life, nor 
inclined to roisterous behavior. 


The other principal in the novel is Kreisler who, with minor exceptions, is a 
representative Bohemian and functions as a foil for Tarr. Like Hobson, he is 
a dilettante who finds he cannot accept conventional morality nor satisfy the 
personality demands which it makes. At thirty-six, Kreisler's life as an art 
Student has unfitted him for any existence outside of Bohemia. His talent is 
limited, but his devotion to the Ouarter is firm inasmuch as it provides a 
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sanctuary for him. The constant entreaties of his father that he give up Paris 
and art and return to Germany and the business world fall upon deaf ears. Although 
occasionally he does receive some financial support from his father, the 
undependable nature of it causes him to be constantly in debt; in fact, his 
arrival in Paris comes about mainly because he is trying to elude his Italian 
creditors. Kreisler! s days are spent in trying to borrow money, his evenings 

in cheap cafés. When at last his father attempts to force him out of Bohemia 

by refusing to advance him any more money unless he agrees to return, the painter 
is desperate, Unabie to give up art and the life it represents in order to 
reenter the world, Kreisler commits suicide. Tarr, in speaking to a friend, sums 
up the cause of Kreisler‘s death, indicating the basic motivation for the German 
painter's interest in art and adoption of the role of Bohemian: 


"! believe that all the fuss he made was an attempt to get out 

of Art back into Life again, like a fish flopping about who had 
got into the wrong tank, it would be more exact to say, back 

into sex. He was trying to get back into sex again out of a 
little puddle of art where he felt he was gradually expiring. 

What | mean is this. He was an art-student without any talent, 
and was leading a dull, slovenly existence like thousands of 
others in the same case. He was very hard up. Things were grim 
that way, too. The sex-instinct of the average man, then, had 
become perverted into a silly false channel. Or it might be better 
to say that his eiementary art-instinct had been rooted out of sex 
and one or two other things, where it was both useful and 
ornamental, and naturally flourished, and had been exalted into 

a department by itself, where it bungled and wrecked everything." 


Art is sublimation for Kreisler, and when he is obliged to give up dilettantism 
and accept reality, he cannot do it. His dabbling in art is not expression but 
repression, and his residence in Bohemia may be seen as a means to that end. 


Among the various depictions of Bohemians in the British novel one notes two 
distinct types. The first may be described as the conventionally unconventional 
artist; the characters already mentioned -- Allan Hobson, Kreisler -= and such 
figures as Gilbert Cannan's Mendel Kuhler (MENDEL), and Somerset Maugham! s 
Charles Strickland (THE MOON AND SIXPENCE) and Philip Carey (OF HUMAN BONDAGE) 
are examples, The second, however, is remarkable in that his excesses are, by 
and large, peccadillos and underlying them is a firm foundation of conventional 
middle-class morality. The artist-heroes in this category are a throwback to 
an earlier time, and | call the group Bourgeois-Bohemians; it includes, among 
others, George DuMaurier's Little Billee (TRILBY, 1894); H. H. Richardson's 
Maurice Guest (MAURICE GUEST, 1908); May Sinclair's Tasker Jevons (TASKER JEVONS, 
1916) and Savage Keith Rickman (THE DIVINE FIRE, 1905); and Israel Zangwill's 
Matt Strang (THE MASTER, 1895). 


Little Billee and Maurice Guest will serve to illustrate some of the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the Bourgeois-Bohemian. George DuMaurier's TRILBY 
describes Taffy, the Laird, and Little Billee ensconced in the Latin Quarter, 
living the lives of Bohemians, which would seem to consist largely of gymnastics, 
cosmopolitan friends, and a happy-go-lucky camaraderie. But DuMaurier leaves 

the reader in no doubt that these three bons vivants are solid citizens in spite 
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of théir effusive and decidely un-English behavior, For he tells us that 

Talbot ‘!ynne (Taffy) comes of noble stock and was a commissioned officer in 

the Crimean campaign, that the Laird's father and grandfather were writers to 
the signet, and that William (Little Sillee) Bagot's mother and sister are good 
and pious folk. Most artist-heroes rebel against their early background of 
conventional values, but even when the Bourgeois-Bohemian does strike out on his 
own in the direction of Bohemia, he never shakes off the beliefs of the class he 
was born into, And so we find that Little Billee 


. « » With all his keenness of insight into life... [yet] had 

a weli-brought-up, middle-class young Englishman's belief in the 
infallible efficacy of gentile birth -- for gentle he considered his 
own and Tatfy's and the Laird's, and that of most of the good 
people he had lived among in England -~ all people, in short, 

whose two parents and four grandparents had received a liberal 
education and belonged to the professional class, 


The "unconventional'' Little Billee is more the reactionary than the apostate. 


In spite of his life in the Latin Quarter, Little Billee retains all of his 
virtues. His one concessiOn to Bohemia, unequivocably mild, is in staying up 

all night, either walking about Paris with his two comrades or talking about 

art. The iniquity that surrounds him hardly touches the boy. Although 
fascinated by Trilby, Little Billee shares none of Svengali's lascivious interest 
in her, Billee wishes to idealize and revere women rather than make love to 
them; therefore, when Trilby comes regularly to his studio to pose for him he 
does not try to seduce her, as Kreisler does his model, bur rather essays to 
reform her. It is surely only a Bohemian of the Victorian age who might be 
depicted as adoring piety in women. 


In the novels that treat Bohemia in the customary fashion, e.g., CONFESSIONS OF 

A YOUNG MAN and OF HUMAN BONDAGE, mention is made of the rough treatment afforded 

@ newcomer to the art schools of Paris. Billee, too, is subjected to an 

initiatory ordeal by his fellow-students, but like a Daniel, he quells them by 

the sweetness of his disposition and his moral purity. And in spite of his English 
correctness in matters of manners and dress as compared to the flamboyant 

cOstumes and eccentric behavior of the other students at Carrel's art school, 

"No more popular student had ever worked there within the memory of the grayest 
graybeards; none more amiable, more genial, more cheerful, self-respecting, 


considerate, and polite. .. .'! 


Billee's statement that '''An artist's life should be away from the world == above 
all that meanness and paltrinesSs, , .all in his work. Social position, indeed! 
Over and over again we've said that fetid, bestial rot it a1] was -- a thing to 
make one sick and shut one's self away from the world. . .''' iS worthy of the 
uncompromising Charles Strickland, That it is not a very deeply held conviction 
is made manifest by subsequent developments. For as soon as Gillee returns to 
London and has a success at the Academy exhibition, he establishes himself in a 
handsome suite of rooms in fashionable Fitzroy Square and becomes the darling of 
society, ''No one of his kind,'' DuMaurier says, ''was ever more persistently, 
resolutely, hospitably harried than this young 'hare with many friends' by people 
of rank and fashion.'' His declared indifference to success and fortune is merely 
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another facade that masks his bourgeois aspirations. As it turns out, little 
Billee proves to be an excellent ousinessman and is seen to drive an extremely 
hard bargain with picture dealers, One of the reasons that TRILBY was so 
tremendously popular when it first appeared is that its hero represents all of 
those qualities which Victorians found admirable, His virtue, manliness, good 
form, and ambition make him a Bohemian in name only, but the combination of the 
Latin Quarter and middle-class propriety proved irresistible for millions during 
the nineteenth century. Nevertheless, to most artists of the period who recognized 
the book's blatant distortion of life in Bohemia and the artist's real values, 
TRILBY was anathema, The reaction of Henry Harland, the editor of the YELLOW 
BOOK, who ''denounced DuMaurier's sugary heroes as prigs that could never have 
been suffered in the Latin Quarter,''!! is indicative of the reception the book 
had in artistic circles. 


When Henry Handel Richardson's hero, Maurice Guest, leaves his home in a small 
English town to come to Leipzig, he is as naive and provincial as Little Billee, 
But upon his arrival in Germany, he quickly assumes the Bohemian dress and 
bearing of the other music students. Maurice's temperament, however, is not 
that of the Bohemian, and his new pose is only a shield for conventionalism, 
This becomes clear as the author develops the comparison between Schilsky the 
Bohemian and Guest the BourgeOis=-Bohemian, and is tacit in Maurice's reaction 

to the tales of his rival's excesses: 


What he heard amounted to this: a talented rascal, the best 
violinist and Conservatorium had turned out for years, one to whom 
all gates would open; but -- this ''but'' always followed, with a 
meaning smile and a wink of the eye; and then came the anecdotes, 
They had nothing heaven-scaling in them -- these soiled love-stories; 
this perpetual impecuniosity; this inability to refuse money no 
matter whose the hand that offered it; this fine art in the 
disregarding of established canons -- and, to Maurice Guest, bred 
to sterner standards, they seemed unspeakably low and mean. 


Maurice is plainly shocked and disgusted with Schilsky's immorality. Though 

he has come to the Continent partly in order to reject his puritanical back- 
ground, it is obvious that he experiences difficulty in divesting himself of 
it. Initially, his life is the well-ordered one of the Engl ish middle class. 
Opposed to this is the irregularity of Schilsky's personal habits which is 
reflected in the chaotic condition of his living quarters, Schilsky's Bohemian 
indifference to dirty surroundings is apparent as he rummages ''among the music 
and papers on the table; in chaotic drawers; beneath dirty fat-scaled dinner- 
dishes on the washstand; between door and stove, through a kind of rubbish-heap 
that had formed with time of articles of dress, spoiled sheets of music-paper, 
soiled linen, empty bottles, and boots, countless boots, single and in pairs.'' 


Just as Littie Billee idealizes and reveres woman, so, too, does Maurice Guest. 
Richardson says that he had a strong belief in ‘woman's dignity and worth," 

His early inability to recognize Louise Dufrayer's shortcomings stems from his 
romanticized notion of the female as virtue incarnate. For Maurice, with his 
bourgeois standards, the one compatible relationship between himself and Louise 
is marriage, but his proposal is refused. Though he takes her away as his 
mistress, the guilt he feels for loving her out of wedlock is manifest in his 
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attempts to rationalize his behavior. Repeatedly, he tries to persuade himself 
that ''in the case of an all-absorbing passion such as this, the over-stepping of 
conventional boundaries would not be counted too heavily [italics mine] against 
them. . . .'' But it is obvious that laws and conventions are an integral part 


of Maurice's make-up, and implicit in this equivocating statement is the fact 
that their illicit relationship will be judged and censured, 


An interesting juxtaposition is made by the author between the English students 
at the Conservatorium (Maurice, Dove, Madeleine Wade) and those of a more 
cosmopolitan background (Schilsky, Krafft, and Louise). The former are Bohemian 
only inasmuch as theyare living in a community of artists. Morally, with the 
possible exception of Maurice in the depths of his decline, they are impeccable, 
Madeleine, for instance, strives to protect Maurice from the clutches of Louise 
and a life of sin, She refuses to acknowledge that there is any necessary 
connection between immorality and a life of art and conducts her own affairs with 
the utmost propriety. Implicit in her behavior is the English, and more 
specifically Ruskinian, idea that the sound individual makes the sound artist. 
Dove, too, is convinced of the priority of bourgeoise ideals and is among the 
first to deplore Maurice's falling away from the conventional. And even Maurice 
himself is something of a Salvation Army worker in his efforts to reclaim 
Krafft; he desires to make the German musician give up his waywardness and 
become a decent member of society. He ''spoke earnestly to Krafft of earnest 
things; of duty, not only to one's fellows, but to oneself and one's abilities, 
of the inspiring gain of unremitted endeavour.'' Maurice's sentiments are — 
closer to those of a prospective employer than they are to a Bohemian artist. 
Krafft, Schilsky, and Louise are the immoralists of the novel; they are rebels 
in their disdain for the approval of the world. The difference between the 
former and the latter group is spotlighted in the discussion that Krafft has 
with Madeleine about the characteristics of the English: 


"There's something fascinating, |! admit,'' Krafft went on, ''about 
a people of such a purely practical genius. And it follows, as 
a matter of course, that being the extreme individualists you 
are, you should question the right of others to their particular 
mode of existence. For individualism of this type implies a 
training, a culture, a grand style, which it has taken centuries 
to attain -~ we have still centuries to go, before we get there. 
-- If we ever do} for we are the artists among nations --. waxen 
temperaments, formed to take on impressions, to be molded this 
way and that, by our age, our epoch. You are the moralists, we 
are the , .,, ,!! 

"The immoralists,'' 
1 IEF you like. In your vocabulary, that's a synonym for 
Kunstler,'' 


Although life in a community of artists is a form of estrangement from the rest 
of society, it is but a temporary state for the Bourgeois-Bohemian. Like Little 
Billee, most artist-heroes who are in this group ultimately become completely 
enmeshed in their own ambitious struggles for success, the fame that they 

achieve invariably leading them from Bohemia back to life. In this transition, 
whatever standards of creative excellence they might have possessed are abandoned 
and their art suffers or is destroyed. Their protest against convention is but 
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short-lived. The genuine Bohemian, on the other hand, finds the practice of art 
incompatible with bourgeois life and uses his residence in Bohemia to protect 
himself from the middle-class values that he can never accept. Success and 

fame for a Tarr or a Strickland are irrelevant to art; for them, Bohemia is an 
impermanent condition only when it precedes a still greater alienation from 


society. 


The second form that estrangement takes in the artist-novel is isolation. A 
significant difference, in distinguishing the isolate from the Bohemian, is that 
isolation demands considerably more reliance on ''inner direction'' than is to be 
found among Bohemians. The symbol of the isolated artist is the tower, be it 
ivory or Martello. tmasmuch as Joyce holds that art can exist only in 

isolation from society, his artist-hero, like Henry James's in ''The Lesson of 

the Master,’ believes he must make a choice between the world and art. As early 
as ''The Day of the Rabblement,'' which he wrote while still in his teens, Joyce 
was committed to the idea that no man can be an artist unless he frees himself 
from the mediocrity surrounding him. Isolation, as Stephen Dedalus and his 
fellow-artists experience it, is to be alone in a crowd, to be in the scene and 
yet not part of it. In almost every description of Dedalus in a group situation, 
Joyce emphasizes the boy's apartness., Not only in terms of plot but of character 
as well, the entire movement of the novel is away from the actual and toward the 
ideal; Dedalus's odyssey is from life through isolation to art, 


Like Joyce, George Gissing sees the creative individual as a man apart and from 
his first artist-novel, WORKERS IN THE DAWN, to his last, THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF 
HENRY RYECROFT, develops an artist-hero who is increasingly isolated. This hero's 
interest in social reformation, as displayed by Arthur Golding, fades until in 


Henry Ryecroft the artist has become a recluse. To appreciate fully the change 
which Gissing's artist-hero undergoes it is necessary to examine four of his 
artist-novels, WORKERS IN THE DAWN (1880), THE UNCLASSED (1884), NEW GRUB STREET 
(1891), and THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF HENRY RYECROFT (1903). 


In WORKERS Ii! THE DAWN, Gissing's principal theme is the conflict between the 
artist and the reformer. Arthur Golding, critical of the social injustice that 
surrounds him, seeks to rectify the ills of humanity by joining a workingmen's 
reformist movement. The lack of harmony which exists between himself and the 
world he intends to alter by bringing about a change in society rather than 
retreating from it. But his efforts are aborted, for he receives a legacy which 
allows him to withdraw into himself and develop his bent for painting. Golding's 
career as an artist is short-lived, however, for he is obsessed with guilt as a 
result of his social irresponsibility. His marriage to one of the less reputable 
members of the proletariat may be seen as an expression of his wish for expiation,. 
The friction caused by Golding's inability to reconcile his feelings of civic 
responsibility with his desire to become a creative (and thus, of necessity, 
self-absorbed) personality ultimately results in his complete frustration and 


suicide, 


Frank Swinnerton writes that ''Gissing both lived among the poor and 'studied! 
them; but he lived among them by reason of the most lamentable necessity, and 
he studied them without ever senene their spiritual language. He was always 
a stranger, homeless and miserable.''!2 Gissing's alienation is similar to that 
of his atist-hero, Osmond '/aymark. In his preface to the New Edition of 1895, 
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Gissing makes clear that his title THE UNCLASSED does not mean déclassé but refers 
to the limbo which the Waymarks of the world inhabit. in reaction to an ambient 
Philistinism, his heroes ave inexorably forced to become solitaries in order to 
pursue their art. Philistinism, for Gissing, is equated with ignorance and, though 
characteristic of the wealthy Abraham Woodstock, is most closely associated with 
the lower classes, Waymark is obliged to live among the Philistines but is not 

of them; he describes himself as a "hater of conventionalism.'' Isolated and 
desirous of sympathetic friendship, he takes the unusual measure of advertising 

in a newspaper for someone who shares his views. And when Julian Casti, a young 
poet, answers his request and inquires what prompted him to solicit for friend- 
ship, Waymark reveals the desperation and misery of his alienation. '''You know 
what it is to have to do exclusiveiy with fools and brutes, to rave under the 

vile restraints of Philistine surroundings? Then you can form some notion of the 
state | was in when ! took the step of writing that advertisement; | was, | 

firmly believe, om the verge of lunacy!" 


Initially, Waymark takes a combative attitude toward his environment very much 
like Arthur Golding's. He becomes a radical, writing iconoclastic articles and 
delivering inflammatory speeches at workingmen's clubs. ''' | feel the need of 
attacking the cherished prejudices of society,''' he says, '''l have a joy in 
outraging what are called the proprieties.''' Waymark searches for some new 
form of satire by which he may expose the evils of society, and his inspection 
of Woodstock's Hogarth prints confirms him in the direction his literary 
projects are taking. But satire implies a social responsibility which Waymark 
in his isolation slowly comes to eschew. For him, art becomes an end in itself, 
and he gives up the idea of writing with a declared social purpose. To his 
friend, Julian, he confides his new plans for a book! 


". . of will write a novel such as no one has yet ventured to 
write, at all events in England, 1! begin to see my way to 
magnificent effects; ye gods, such light and shade! The fact 
is, the novel of every-day life is getting worn out, We must 
dig deeper, get to untouched social strata, Dickens felt this, 
but he had not the courage to face his subjects; his monthly 
numbers had to lie on the family tea-table. Not virginibus 
puerisque will be my book, | assure you, but for men and women 
who like to look beneath the surface, And who understand that 
only as artistic material has human life any significance. 
Yes, that is the conclusion | am working round to, The artist 
is the only sane man. Life for its own sake?--no; 1! would 
drink a pint of laudanum tonight. But life as the source of 
splendid pictures, inexhaustible material for effects--that 
can reconcile me to existence, and that only.'"' 


There is not too great a distance between Waymark's championing of art over life 
and Edwin Dayne's (in George Moore's CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG MAN) readiness to 
decapitate all the Japanese in Japan and elsewhere in order to save from 
obliteration one sketch by Hokee. Both basically are espousing the cause of 

art for art's sake, a doctrine that inevitably leads to the self-alienation of 
the artist from society. But Gissing cannot as yet allow his hero to withdraw 
completely from the world, and so by the end of the novel \Waymark is seen to give 
grudging recognition to the claims of mankind. 
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In the opening scene of NEW GRUB STREET, it is not mere chance that leads the 
discussion that takes place around the Milvain's breakfast table to the recent 
execution. For Gissing tells us that the hanged man having driven society to 
its last resource is, in a sense, a success. It would seem that the analogy 

he wishes us to draw from this event is to Milvain's ‘'criminal' literary 
practices which also lead to success but within a more conventional context. 
That Gissing condemns Miivain’s expediency and lack of personal integrity as 
much, if not more, than the behavior of the anti-social transgressor is made 
plain as he traces the former's rise in Grub Street. Success, wealth, friends, 
and social status are ironicaliy Milvain's rewards for a li*e of literary 
malpractice, Edwin Reardon, on the other hand, ends his days estranged from his 
wife, poverty-stricken, and, with the exception of Biffen, friendless. Reardon, 
unable to cater to the market and forced by necessity into contact with the 
"vulgar herd,'' becomes an alien from those around him. Oniy by isolating him- 
self can he keep his sou) intact and stili manage to write honestly in spite 

of the overwhelming obstacles. Gissing states that ''he saw himself in the 
position of one sickly and ali but destitute man against a relentless world, 

and every blow directed against him appeared dastardly.'' Since Reardon cannot 
produce what the world terms valuable, he must suffer the brutality and 
opprobrium of society. ''These seedy habiliments were the token of his degradation, 
and at times he regarded them (happening to see himself in a shop mirror) with 
pleasurable contempt. ... ‘This is the rate at which the world esteems me; 

! am worth no better provision than this.''' Reardon, like his friend Biffen, 

is rejected by the poor among whom he lives because of his intellect and by his 
fellow-artists because of his shrinking from any conscious insincerity of work- 
manship. Hence, his distaste for society is not difficult to understand. 

Unlike Golding and Waymark, Reardon is an artist pure and simple and has no 
wish to make over the world. That he is isolated is as much due to the fact 

of his being forced into this position by society as it is a matter of choice, 


Henry Ryecroft, however, becomes an isolate solely by his own election. Upon 
the receipt of an annuity, Ryecroft gives up his literary hack work in London 
and retires to Devon to jive the live of tranquility and meditation. He wants 
nothing more to do with a world that had originally forced isolation upon him, 
"lt have lost friends,'' he complains, ''merely through the constraints of my 
position; friends | might have made have remained strangers to me; solitude of 
the bitter kind, the soiitude which is enforced at times when mind or heart 
longs for companionship, often cursed my life because | was poor,.'' No friend 
of the people, feeling nothing for them but distrust, Ryecroft avoids contact 
with humanity. The world had obliged him to live in a state of penury he 
abhorred, and so with his good fortune, he, in turn, disdains the world, Of 
his alienation, Ryecroft says, ''The truth is that | have never learnt to regard 
myself as a 'member of society.’ For me, there have always been two entities -- 
myself and the world ~- and the normal relation between these two has been 
hostile.'' The isolation of the artist first manifest in \JORKERS IN THE DAWN 
has become a way of life in THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF HENRY RYECROFT. Though 
Arthur Golding's desire to become a painter confiicts with his need to play 

a part within the social framework, there is no uncertainty about Henry Rye- 
croft's intention to remain aloof from the concerns of society. 


Lacking any defined function within the social framework, the artist feels him- 
self an outcast. The isolation which is an essentiol part of his work he 
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cultivates by retreating from all public concerns. No longer does he feel that 

it is encumbent upon him to represent the ‘collective idecology'' of his community. 
Didacticism in art is supplanted by self-expression and the individual sensibility 
becomes paramount. Under such circumstances, the artist's choice of exile, the 
third type of estrangement found in the Kunstlerroman, is not a difficult one to 
understand, 





Richard Lovatt Somers, in D. Ht. Lawrence's novel KANGAROO, is an isolate among 
his fellow Britons, Unable to accept the commercial spirit of the country, he 
feels himself humiliated by its ''industrial self-righteossness.'' His separateness 
is symbolized by his rejection as unfit for military service. Since his native 
country has no place for Somei's, he decides to go elsewhere in order to practice 
his art; thus, he rejects those who make no allowance for him. After his army 
physical examination, he is tilled with contempt for the country that has 
intruded upon his privacy and vows that ''Never while he lived, again, would he 
be at the disposal of society.'' Somers begins his exile by first going to Italy 
and then to Australia, Painfully aware that as an artist he is destined both to 
work and to live alone, he strives in his exile to do something in conjunction 
with others, But his attempts are futile, and at the conclusion of his 
Australian visit he must migrate once more, this time to America, Somers, as 

an artist, is doomed to a life of isolation and exile. ''He was loose like a 
single timber of some wrecked ship, drifting the face of the sea, Without a 
people, without a land. So be it. He was broken apart, apart he would remain,"' 


Frederick Tarr knows what Somers learns painfully -- that the artist is always 
estranged from the mass, His own exile is the result of an inability to 

reconcile himself to the English temperament. As a painter, he must experience 
all the facets of life and not merely ''fun and sport,'' with its concomitant 
deadening effects on the creative spirit. It is for this reason that he has 

taken up residence in Paris where he hopes to overcome the restrictions of English 
life. Art, according to Tarr, is impossible in his country because the English 
cannot accept the unsmiling aspects of life -- meanness, vulgarity, immorality. 

To be an artist one must be able to look impartially on ''chaos and filth'' and, 

for him, such detachment is only possible as an exile and among strangers, 


Before concluding this discussion of exile it is worth noting that no single 
country provides a refuge for all artists. In Lawrence's AARON'S ROD, Aaron 
Sisson does not come to Itaiy believing that it is a peculiarly hospitable 
country for the artist. Emigration for him represents primarily a rejection 

of what he has left behind and not an acceptance of that to which he is going. 
The significance of the departures of Tarr for France and Somers for Australia 
is likewise to be found in the act of rejection. Since it is the negative aspect 
of exile rather than the positive which is usually of supreme importance to the 
artist, (in life as well as in the novel), expatriatism is not necessarily 
explicable in terms of the sterile atmosphere of any particular country; thus, 
Henry James could decide ''to spend the remainder of my life in England" and T. 
S. Eliot find that ''the intersection of the timeless moment is England..." 
while both W. H. Auden and Aldous Huxley found a haven in the United States. 


Clearly the most drastic and final form of escape for the artist is suicide. 
By taking his own life, the alienated painter, poet, or musician puts an end to 
the problems that beset him as a result of his equivocal relationship to society. 
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!t is unlikely that a thoroughly satisfied bourgeois existence provides sufficient 
stimulus for creation. But while a certain amount of anxiety and tension are 
necessary for productivity, once these get beyond the individual's control they 
tend to dominate his personality, propelling him to the nearest bridge. An 
inability to soive,the art-life conflict is usually the cause of the artist-hero's 


self destruction, !3 


Aldous Huxley's Denis Stone is an example of the young artist who feels out of 
joint with the world, Stone, as a man, wishes to achieve a more instinctive 
relationship with nature because he is bound up with himself and has little 
capacity for enjoyment. But an intimate association with Anne, who represents 
the pagan's uninhibited attitude toward life, is denied him. As a poet he is 

an outcast also. His condition is symbolically described by the fact that he 
has no function in the Rational State hypothesized by Mr. Scogan. ‘It's 
difficult to see where you would fit in,''' Mr. Scogan says to him. '''You 
couldn't do manual work; you're too independent and unsuggestible to belong to 
the larger Herd; you have none of the characteristics required in a Man of Faith. 
As for the Directing Intelligences, they will have to be marvellously clear and 
merciless and penetrating....No, I can see no place for you; only the lethal 
chamber .''' Refused ingress into the world of companionship and pleasure by Anne 
and recognition in both the imperfect social structure of early twentieth-century 
England and the perfect state of Mr. Scogan, Stone considers suicide as a 
possible alternative. Climbing to the towers that rise above Crome Yellow, he 
stands looking down from his high perch. ''Why had he climbed up to this high, 
desolate place? Was it to look at the moon? Was it to commit suicide? As yet 
he hardly knew.'' That he had intended to do away with himself is made clear, 
however, when he is startled by the sudden appearance of Mary, ''If she hadn't 
woken up as she did, he would be lying at the bottom of the tower; he was 


certain of that, now," 


Penury is partially responsible for Matt Strang's flirtation with the idea of 
self-destruction in Israel Zangwill's THE MASTER. In an effort to maintain 
himself in London and thereby continue his art studies, Matt becomes a story 
illustrator for a periodical, The work for him is sordid and humiliating, and 
whatever financial benefits accrue from it are more than offset by his lowered 
estimation of self. He begins to doubt his own ability, considering his 
preeminence at Grainger's art school as no augury of future success. Matt's 
depression is heightened when he reflects on his solitariness in a foreign 
country among unsympathetic strangers, ''And was it worth while going on?!'' he 
wonders. ''The thought presented itself again and again, especially in those 
November days when London was as dark as his own soul; and it made him half 
sorry, half glad that a grim Providence had sent his pistol to the pawnshop,. 

He was walking to Grainger's one evening in such a double darkness of without 
and within, when the memory came to him of a newspaper paragraph concerning 
people who had wandered into the river, and hypnotized by the idea, he bent his 
steps toward the docks, with a vague intention of giving death a chance,'' But 
Matt, like Denis Stone, in spite of suicidal tendencies, does not take his own 
life. One possible explanation for this is that in both of these cases the 
individual concerned finds in art some form of compensation for the world's 
neglect or hostility. So, im CAKES AND ALE for example, when Edward Driffield's 
wife runs off with Lord George Kemp and Driffield is thought to have jumped 
into the Thames, Ashenden is not unduly perturbed. It is his belief that '''there 
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is no example in literary history of an author committing suicide while engaged 
on the composition of a jiterary work.''' Similarly, Gilbert Cannan's Mendel does 
not kill himself even though he goes through periods in which he is despondent; 
for him, to paint is to live, and he cannot deny his art: ''It was terrible for 
him to find that he had very little pleasure in his work, which very often gave 
him excruciating pain. He took it to mean that he was coming to an end of his 
talent. Night after night he sat On his bed feeling that he must make an end 

of his life, but always there was some piece of painting that he must do in the 
morning, painful though it might be,."' 


Siegmund MacNair, however, does kill himself. The hero of D. H. Lawrence's 

THE TRESPASSER is a violinist who feels degraded working in the orchestra of a 
light~opera company, but he must remain there in order to support his wife, 
Beatrice, and his four chiidren, His dissatisfaction with his musical fortunes 
is reflected in his home life, and as an escape from both, he seeks the friend- 
ship of a former pupil, Helena. Their relationship blossoms into a romance, 
and Siegmund is torn between concern for his family's well-being and love of 
his mistress. The vacation which he takes with Helena on the Isle of Wight is 
filled with indications of his agitated state of mind and portents of his 
suicide. Self-pitying, Siegmund compares his lot with Christ's in that he, 
too, has been crucified by the world, But self-pity becomes despair, and 
despair ultimately leads to self-destruction. Siegmund's dilemma is concluded, 
if not solved, when he hangs himself, 


Although not rigidly schematized, the reasons for the fictional artist's 
suicide are nevertheless ciear~cut and relatively similar from book to book, 
These causes largely stem from the conflicting demands of art and life -- an 
inability to come to terms with the two. Cannan's Logan (MENDEL, 1916) and 
Kipling's Heldar (THE LIGHT THAT FAILED, 1890) destroy themselves because they 
have become enmeshed in a problem which to them permits of no other solution. 
Each of them is about to be cut off from art -=- Logan by a woman and Heldar by 
blindness -- and the threat of this prospect would seem to be unendurable. When 
there is a fictional artist who commits suicide, death is usually consequent 
upon his sense of failure in art, though it is a failure often due as much to 
outside forces as to personal inadequacy. In life, it is also possible to 
generalize that the ties of love and family and the anxiety caused by indigence 
may contribute to destroy the artist's integrity and ultimately the artist 
himself, though in specific cases the problem is much more complex; this is 
suggested by Yeats in his comments on the tragic breakup of the Rhymers: 


| have never found a full explanation of that tragedy; sometimes | 
have remembered that, unlike the Victorian poets, almost all were 
poor men, and had made it a matter of conscience to turn from 
every kind of money-making that prevented good writing, and that 
poverty meant strain, and for the most part, a refusal of domestic 
life. Then | have remenbered that Johnson had private means,, and 
that others who came to tragic ends, had wives and families, 4 


But the portrait-of-the-artist novelist whose hero comes to an unhappy end is, 
by and large, satisfied to explain suicide as the necessary outcome of the 
artist's inability to reconcile the practice of art with the encroachment of 


life. 
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The estrangement | have described as typical of the modern artist- hero may be 
seen most fuily in the period 1890 to 1930, when the English Kunstlerroman 
reached the height of its popularity with writers and achieved its most notable 
expression, Although it is perhaps arbitrary to select 1930 as the dividing 
date, there is a change that occurs in the artist-novei at about this time. 

The form itself has had continuing vitality in that it has been used for 
significant contemporary noveis (e.g., THE HORSE'S MOUTH, THE ALEXANDRIA QUARTET, 
UNDER THE NET), but the number of artist-novels produced has dwindled in the 
period 1930- -1960 compared to the preceding forty years of plenty and the artist- 
hero, though he retains the characteristics of his decadent heritage, has assumed 
new functions, ‘Whereas the artist=protagonist at the turn of the century, 
whether apprentice or master, was overwhelmingly concerned with discovering the 
fact of his estrangement and with asserting his independence in the face of his 
alienation from society, the artist-hero of the more recent past starts with the 
assumption of his apartness and goes on from there to search for an identity 
within that state and through his art, 





The theme of the quest for identity is intimately connected with the concept of 
the discovery of self through the process of creation, so that the actual 
creation of a work has become the subject of many contemporary artist-novels. 
This idea, foreshadowed in the technique, if not the subject, of Gide's LES 
FAUX=MONNAYEURS, is a very modern one. Today's abstract expressionist painters 
find meaning in the ''act'' of painting; avant-garde film makers exploit the 
flexible scenario which allows improvisation; modern composers make the concert 
hall the scene of the creative process, and not a stage for reproducing an 
already created work. By putting such a premium on process, the contemporary 
artist asserts the relevance of the ‘creative act itself to the final meaning 

of his work. One need scarcely point out that all artists throughout all of 
history have no doubt defined themselves to themselves, at least partially, 

by their own hours of creation; it is not until the present, however, that this 
process has been seen as one relevant or meaningful to the artist's audience, 
or that it has found a significant place in the artist-novel. , 


The especial way in which the artist=-novel is suited to and best expresses this 
concern for self-definition is in the first-person novel, where the creator Is 
seen discovering in the act of writing itself an identity and a pattern of 
meaning in the material he presents. Thus, for example, William Golding's 
Samuel Mountjoy and Beckett's Molloy, Moran, Malone, et al., attempt, through 
their writing, to find their place in the story. in artist-novels utilizing 
other points of view, the subject of the search for identity often reveals 
itself in the form af a symbolic quest for an object or goal irrelevant to 

the hero's art, but manifestly relevant to this life. Thomas Hinde's hero, 
Larry Vincent, scrambles throughout much of HAPPY AS LARRY in obsessive pursuit 
of a photograph, by and large meaningless in itself but important in that it 
represents a raison d 'etre, a means of self-identification for Larry. 





There are many possible explanations of the appeal which the artist protagonist 
has for the modern fictionist. Perhaps the most important reason for his 
appearance in works of a serious intent is the artist's universality as a symbol 
of the condition of modern man. As one critic has said. ''...his exclusion and 
scourging is the psychodrama of us all....!'!5 Furthermore, the twentieth-century 
artist embodies in a pronounced form many of the neurotic traits common to our 
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existential age -- self-consciousness, alienation, a sense of inadequacy, Ina 
letter to his editor Albert Erskine, Malcolm Lowry defended his intention to 
write an artist-novel by stressing the representative function of the artist. 
Lowry insisted that ''there is an artist, a poet in every man, hence he is a 
creature easy for anyone to identify wi gh: and his struggles are likely to be 
universal, even on the lowest plane,"'! 


The artist operates in such a variety of ways in the novel -- from providing a 
vehicle for the exploitation of autobiographical material to functioning as a 
symbolic representative of the state of modern man -- that one can readily under- 
stand his popularity among authors, As a hero-type he undoubtedly reflects 
certain basic qualities in contemporary society -- in particular, the monumental 
shift from mora’ity to amorality, from the social responsibility of the late 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to the estrangement of our own self-conscious, 
highly introspective age, That ''The subject of the artist and the special 
sensibility of the artist began to b¢ the heroic subject and the heroic sensibility 
which best expressed society itself" 7 isa development of some importance in 

the history of the novel. 


Footnotes 
1. THE LION AND THE HONEYCOMB (New York, 1955), p. 43. 


2. In the early artist-novel, art is not an escape but rather a humanizing 
experience by means of which the protagonist may immerse himself more intensely 
and successfully in life. ''Perhaps the most precious property of poetry,'' 
according to Mrs. Helen Maria Williams, in JULIA (1790), is "'that of leading 
the mind from the gloomy mists of care, or black clouds of misfortune...to 
scenes bright with sunshine, and blooming with beauty," 


3. Maurice Beebe, in his important work on the artist-novel, The Alienation 
of the Artist: A Study of the Portraits of the Artist by Henry James, Marcel 
Proust, and James Joyce'' (Ph.D. Thesis, Cornell University, 1953), makes some 
interesting comments on the nineteenth-century artist-hero's subordination of 
art to life (p. 14). 


4, Jacques Barzun, in ROMANTICISM AND THE MODERN EGO (Boston, 1947), pp. 117-18, 
observes that ''The revolutionary era had proved change possible, and he [the 
romantic artist] consequently spoke for his view like a true citizen, Under the 
old regime, if a Mozart rebelled against the intolerable servitude of a patron's 
household, all he could do was run away, In the nineteenth century, the artist 
starved just as much as in the eighteenth, but at least he made his grievance 
known, he analyzed the general conditions that made it representative, and he 
fought society's instinctive attempts to muzzle him.,'' 


5. Representative artist-novels of this period are: E. P. Benson's LIMITATIONS 
(1896); Rhoda Broughton's SECOND THOUGHTS (1880) and A BEGINNER (1894); George 
DuMaurier's TRILBY (1894); George Gissing's WORKERS IN THE DAWN (1880), THE 
UNCLASSED (1894), and NEW GRUB STREET (1891); Thomas Hardy's THE WELL-BELOVED 
(1897); Ernest /. Hornung's YOUNG BLOOD (1898); Rudyard Kipling's THE LIGHT THAT 
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FAILED (1891); George Moore's A MODERN LOVER (1883), CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG MAN 
(1880) , A MUMMER'S WIFE (1885), and EVELYN INNES (1898); Morley Roberts' IN LOW 
RELIEF (1890); George Bernard Shaw's LOVE AMONG THE ARTISTS (1889); and Israel 
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"ISHMAEL'' OR ANTI-HERO? THE DIVISION OF SELF 


THE WAY OF ALL FLESH 


By U. C. Knoepflmacher 
(University of California, Berkeley) 


In 1887 the wife of Samuel Butler's former art-instructor asked the satirist to 
endorse a new and controversial book on ''the sexual question.'' The request was 
a natural one, but Butler's reaction was a flat refusal, His reply is revealing: 


At present {i have the religious world bitterly hostile; the 
scientific and literary wor!d are even more hostile than the 
religious; if to this hostility | am to add that of the 
respectable world, | may as well shut up shop at once for 
all the use | shall be to myself or anyone else. Let me 

get a really strong position like that of Ruskin, Carlyle, 
or even Matthew Arnold, and | may be relied upon to give 

the public to the full as much as they will endure without 
rebellion; but I will not jeopardise what | believe to be 

a fair chance of future usefulness by trying to do more than 
| can do. 


Suddenly unwilling to offend ''the respectable world,'' Butler was readying him- 
self for a new life of ''future usefulness.'' But ahead were only his Odyssey 
theories, his Italian travelogues, his dogged justification of Shakespeare's 
sonnets, and the sentimentalized ag | of the grandfather who had been 
acidly satirized in THE WAY OF ALL FLESH.“ From 1887 on Butler's creed 
resembled the aging Swift's ''vive la bagatelle.'' The antagonists now singled 
out for combat -- classicists, Shakespeare-scholars, and the imaginary detractors 
of Dr. Butler -= were puny windmills for a man who had tilted first against 
the orthodox dogmas of Christianity and then against the possibility of an 
evolutionary world wihhout design. Only one product of this later period, 
EREWHON REVISITED, displays the originality of the earlier writer. But its 
tone is mellowed and subdued. The one work which would truly have aroused the 
"hostility'' of Butler's contemporaries was cautiously concealed by the writer. 
THE WAY OF ALL FLESH was not to be published until after his death, 


Butler rationalized his failure to become a spokesman for his age by reassuring 
himself that Victorianism had driven him into an ''Ishmaelitish line'' in 
literature.3 He saw himself, as Shaw did after him, in the iconoclastic role 

of "'the enfant terrible of iiterature and science.''” His enthusiastic Edwardian 
admirers took him at his word. They extolled his posthumously published novel 

and NOTE-BOOKS as symbois for their own severance with the past. Ernest Pontifex, 
social outcast and idol-breaker, was hailed as a replica of Butler and 

considered as the archetype for Maugham's and Lawrence's vitalist heroes. 

Later critics more than restored the balance. Butler became ''not so much the 
Anti-Victorian, as the Ultimate Victorian,''5 a fin-de-siecle coward who, lacking 
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the arrogance of a Wilde, found refuge in the neurosis of his Erewhonian day- 
dreams. Neither of these evaluations is wholly correct, But both crystallize 
the difiiculties involved in an objective appraisal of Butler's work, The 
conception of Ernest Pontifex is a case in point. Ernest's alienation from 
family, society, and religion is diligently supervised by Edward Overton, the 
novel’s narrator, an eiderly ‘'‘ishmael'' at odds with the mores of Victorianism, 
At the novel's conclusion, Ernest, now schooled in the ways of the world and of 
the flesh, is allowed to join Overton in his laughter at the foibles of society. 
Yet, at the same time, Butler regards Ernest's elienation as an act of ''future 
usefulness.'' Paradoxically enough, Ernest's adoption of Overton's ''Ishmaelitish 
line'' allows the young man to recover the ancestral ''self'' of his great-grand- 
father, the carpenter John Pontifex, and enables him to will! this ''true'' 
identify to his own children. Thus, it fs not Ernest but Old John, a patriarchal 
master~artisan who could iiave easily stepped out of George Eiiot's rural novels, 
who is the real hero of THE WAY OF ALL FLESH. Significantiy enough, even the 
matured Ernest remains at best an imperfect facsimile of his idealized figure: 
although he regains some of his forefather‘s qualities, by the end of the novel 
Ernest more closely :esembles Overton, the detached but sterile observer and 
theorist who acts as Butler's mouthpiece. 


Butler's division into the personae of Ernest and Overton was a deliberate self- 
effacement which allowed him to examine a dilemma close to his own heart: Was 
the act of social alienation at all justifiable? Was the isolation of the 
individual necessarily a nihilistic action, or, could it not also engender a 
beneficient change? Butler reiied on his vitalist theories in order to come up 
with a positive answer. Ernest's repudiation of the false, ''other-worldly"' 
bonds imposed upon him by his parents results in the recovery of John Pontifex's 
vitality. Rejection produces re-birth. Yet, unlike Shaw or Lawrence, Butler 
could never believe fully in the myth of his own creation. He was a satirist 
and, as such, was not immune to his own satire. As we shall see, it is the 
mockery of Edward Overton which clearly prevails in the novel. Beneath the 
repeated laughter at Ernest's fumbles, there is a disturbing undercurrent of 
self-derision and self-embarrassment. 


Most of Butler's writings are invalidated by this incongruous grafting of 
wishfulness and satire, by a mixture of deep-felt '"'earnestness" and irreverent 
banter. L!FE AND HABIT, the most significant of Butler's evolutionary works, 
begins in a semi-serious, playful manner only to end with an impassioned plea 
for a creed based oi teleological evolutionism. The author admits that he has 
found this creed by accident, as it were, half-way along in the book. He is 
uncomfortably aware of the precariousness of his balance. Yet he pleads all the 
same: "Will the reader bid me wake with him to a world of chance and blindness? 
Or can | persuade him to dream with me of a more living faith than either he 

or | had as yet conceived as possible? As | have said, reason points remorse- 
lessly to an awakening, but faith and hope still beckon to the dream,' Butler 
was never able to reconcile these two extremes to his own satisfaction. ''Dream!' 
and ''reason'' were to remain at odds; the worship of paradox was to become their 
only resotution. Like the matured Ernest Pontifex, the later Butler found 
safety in the assemblage of incongruities and a sense of purpose in the 
composition of his "conservative, quietistic, comforting'' writings (p. 385). 
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In THE WAY OF ALL FLESH, the power of Butler's ''reason'' is manifest in the superb 
satire of those socia! and religious forces which conspire against the natural 
development of Ernest Pontifex. This power is absent in the book's conclusion. 
Butier conceived THE WAY OF ALL FLESH as a ''novel of crossing.'' According to 
the evolutionary faith of LIFE AND HABIT, Ernest's biological crossing to a 
better race and his religious crossing to a more natural faith are one and the 
same. Ernest must divest himseif of his conscious "'reasoning and reflecting 
self'' and listen instead to the vita'ist voice of his ''true self,'' the ''God!! 

who made him (p. 128). He nust then re-educate his children to the wisdom of 
the unconscious. And yet Butler's own ''reason'' obtrudes on this wishful 
dramatization of his predicament, His novel is but a parody of its own grave 
search for the way to cross. \/e are unconvinced by Ernest's conversion because, 
inherent in Butler's method, is his own jatent distrust of the ''dream.'' THE WAY 
OF ALL FLESH iilustrates, if anything, that the comic conventions of nineteenth- 
century Engiish fiction had become inadequate to deal with the artist's despair 
over his identity in a temporal world of flux and disorder. The novel demanded 
new directions, Butier‘s vitalist ''dream'' was to be carried on in full earnett- 
ness in D. H, Lawrence's sexual ethic;/ Butler's '"'reason'' was to find new 
expression in the experimental comedy of James Joyce, 


THE WAY OF ALL FLESH can be read in a variety of ways. In one of its most 
limited and possibly pettiest forms, the book is a private exercise of self- 
catharsis and self-excoriation which reflects the author's concern with his 

own parentage and personality. Seen in a much wider perspective, the novel 
illustrates the dilemma of all Ernest Pontifexes who, desirous of a change, find 
their identity predetermined by antecedent generations who either have or have 
not infused them with ''grace,'' vitality, and an instinctual wisdom. Through 
Ernest's story, THE WAY OF ALL FLESH presents a conversion to this wisdom, Ernest 
is converted to a eugenic faith that adheres to the ways of the flesh, to the 
strictures of that Evolutionary Personality which Butler called ''God the Known,'! 
In this sense, THE WAY OF ALL FLESH is a religious novel. It investigates the 
operation of a Personality that allows change as well as continuity, death as 
well as immortality. it tests the efficacy of its ''grace'' by contrasting it 

to the ''grace'' offered by the more conventional forms of worship and education, 


Despite the magnitude of such an undertaking, the scope of THE WAY OF ALL FLESH 
is remarkably economical and comnact. Though Butler's examination of organic 
change is as ingenious as George Eliot's more massive investigation of the 
dynamics of human progress, he does not require a framework as complex as that 
of MIDDLEMARCH. His analysis of a Continuous Personality is confined to a 

study of five generations of the Pontifex family and centered on the development 
of one of its members oir component ''cells,'' Ernest Pontifex. Even the satirical 
treatment of George, Theobald, and Christina Pontifex in the first quarter of 
the novel is absolutely consistent with the author's desire to concentrate on 
Ernest's story. This opening section is Ernest's story: George, Theobald, and 
Christina are merely the young man's per-natal ''selves,'' the '!past existences"! 
described by Butler in LIFE AND HABIT, Butler's detailed scrutiny of Ernest's 
parentage, though satiricaily treated, is no Shandean mockery of the protagonist's 
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antemundane existence, If Ernest's growth is to illustrate ''the way of all 
flesh,'' if his adoption of new ''habits'' is to involve a reversion to the 
vitality of his great-grandfather, then there must be a documentation made of 
the totality of his "identity'': ‘Accidents which happen to a man before he is 
born in the persons of his ancestors, will, if he remembers them at all, leave 
an indelible impression on him, they will have moulded his character so that, 
do what he will, it is hardly possible for him to escape their consequences'! 
(p. 269). Ernest Pontifex has tc pay for the ''consequences'' of his heredity. 
He is the victim of John Pontitrex's injudicious marriage, of George Pontifex's 
transplantation, of Theobald Pontifex's timidity and weakness. He is the 
accumulation of their mistakes, 


Butier was fully aware that it would never do to make Ernest a direct replica 
of himself if he was to aaintain the ''scientific'' spirit of detachment he had 
once praised in Darwin. He introduced a few significant changes in Ernest's 
characterization, but resorted above all to his habitual method of self-division 
in order to acquire the tmpersonaiity of a novelist and ''man of science," 
Through the creation of Edward Overton, an elderly ‘‘ishmaelitish'' observer, 
Butler could dare to look at Ernest's predicament without becoming himself 
plagued by a fogging over-earnestness, He could view Ernest, the young Butler, 
with the expert eye of Overton, the matured Butler. It is significant, in 

this connection, that Overton, unlike Ernest, is,the son of a wise father who 
understands the intuitive wisdom of the species. Nonetheless, we know little 
about Overton's life, He is a detached commentator, a mask, He is an ironist 
who has demonstrated his dissociation from false standards by writing 

burlesque stage plays mimicking the ''righteous'' Puritan ethos hated by Butler'' 


| had written many pieces of this description, full of puns and 
comic songs, and they had had a fair success, but my best piece 
had been a treatment of English history during the reformation, 
in the course of which | had introduced Cranmer, Sir Thomas More, 
Henry the Eighth, Catherine of Aragon, and Thomas Cromwell (in 
his youth better known as Malleus Monachorum), and had made them 
dance a breakdown. 1! had also dramatized ''The Pilgrim's 
Progress'' for a Christmas Pantomime, and an important scene of 
Vanity Fair, with Mr. Greatheart, Apollyon, Christiana, Mercy, 
and Hopeful as the principal characters (p. 109). 





Overton is also abreast of the new evolutionary doctrines. He quotes a full 
passage from LIFE AND HABIT, and gives a further puff to Butler's vitalist 
theories by a seemingly careless reference to views ''being put forward nowadays 
(p. 22). He is a repository of scientifid facts, full or organic similes and 
metaphors. In short, Overton is the figure once described by the youthful 
Butler as the man of science who must be ''a man of other things besides 


science,'!!0 


The creation of Overton gave Butler's novel a consistency it would otherwise 
have lacked, The satiric indignation showered on George, , Theobald, and 
Christina Pontifex is maintained and balanced by Overton's adoption of a 

milder, more tolerant, and stil! highly ironical view of Ernest's inherited 
priggishness. Butler's abi lity to sustain this tone throughout the greater part 
of the novel palliates many of its irregularities and helps him steer away from 
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the weaknesses inherent in the fictionalized ''autobiographies'' of George Moore 
or William Hale White. Butler falis neither into an excessive commiseration 
over Ernest's plight, nor into an excessive exultation over his deliverance 

and conversion. Yet, as suggested before, there is a note of unreality in 
Overton's treatment of Ernest, The older Butler was unable to look squarely 

at his younger self. Aithough Ernest's fumbles are laughable because they 
represent the accumulated fumbles of Battersby, Roughborough, and Cambridge, 
this laughter becomes a protective device with which the author can blunt the 
immediacy of Ernest's pathos. Though caricatures only, George, Theobald, and 
Christina Pontifex, even the ''famous Dr. Skinner of Roughborough'' or the 
"spiritual thieves or coiners'' who misled the young man at Cambridge, are more 
real figures than Ernest himse!f. Satirical realism is replaced by farcicality. 
In the novel's stagy resolution, Ernest is liberated fron ~arriage by the 
opportune revelation of his wife E!len's previcus attachment; he is freed from 
the ungentlemanly sin of poverty by Overton's long-withheld disclosure of the 
legacy left by Alethea, Ernest's aunt, The theatricality of this ending 

befits Overton, the successful writer of pantomimes. The author of a farce 
based on PILGRIM'S PROGRESS has had too complete a control over Ernest's 
pilgrimage. He manipulates Ernest with the skill of a puppet-master. He 
regards his godson's tribulations as amusing gyrations which he alone can 
regulate and bring to their spectacular end. Overton's final decision to 
release Ernest by giving him the money of his aunt is rendered in the bemused 
tone of a busy playwright who, on rummaging through his old manuscripts, is a 
trifle surprised at his own ingenuity in saving the draft of an unfinished play 
he had at one time decided to throw away: "After all | suppose | was right; 

1 suppose things did turn out all the better in the end for having been left 

to settle themselves -- at any rate whether they did or not, the whole thing 
was in too great a muddle for me to venture to tackle it so long as Ellen was 
upon the scene; now, however, that she was removed, all my interest in my 
godson revived, and ! turned over many times in my mind what | had better do with 


him" (p. 336). 


Overton's self-satisfaction resembles that of Butler himself in the conclusion 
to LIFE AND HABIT. He has picked up a bauble, a theory, and it has worked: ''l 
saw, as it Were, a pebble upon the ground, with a sheen that pleased me; 

taking it up, | turned it over and over for my amusement, and found it always 
grow brighter and brighter the more | examined it.''!! In LIFE AND HABIT this 
self-amazement changes its pitch and turns into a plea to the reader to worship 
Butler's ''pebble'' as ''a more living faith than either he or 1! had as yet 
conceived as possible.'' In THE WAY OF ALL FLESH Overton switches from his 
delight in the success of Ernest the puppet to a spirited praise of the success 
of Ernest the vitalist convert. in either case the change is too abrupt. Its 
effect is not unlike that produced by Chaucer's Pardoner when he caps his 

witty self-confession by asking the Host to ''kisse the relikes.'' The modern 
reader who sees in Ernest Pontifex a forerunner of Lawrence's heroines or of 
Joyce's Stephen Daedalus is neither amused nor converted. His reaction 
necessarily becomes that of the Host, 


In bridging ''reason'' and ''dream'' Samuel Butler tried to lapse from wit to 
earnestness. !n LIFE AND HABIT this disparity seems scientifically ineffective; 
in THE WAY OF ALL FLESH it is artistically unsound, There is a deliberate self- 
binding in Overton's apologia for the inverted faith on which the entire novel 
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is structured; 'What culture is comparable to this? What a lie, whet a sickly, 
debilitating debauch did not Ernest's school and university career now seem to 
him, in comparison with his life in prison and as a tailor in Blackfriars" (p, 
337). As if aware of the reader's doubts, Overton immediately undermines his own 
plea by adding with candid playfulness: ''l have heard him say that he would have 
gone through all he had suffered if it were only for the deeper insight it gave 
him into the spirit of the Grecian and Surrey pantomimes'' (pp. 337-38). It is 
this arbitrary compression of levity and seriousness which causes THE WAY OF ALL 
FLESH to fall short of becoming the masterpiece it might have been, Butler was 
unable to maintain a Joycean baiance of these two extremes. The comic juxtaposition 
of Ernest Pontifex and Edward OvertOn does not at all resemble the opposition of 
Stephen Daedalus and Leopold Bloom. For at the end of THE WAY OF ALL FLESH a 


curious metamorphosis has taken place. 


Overton, the aging writer of extravaganzas and Ernest, the budding author of 
religious essays, have become totally undistinguishable one from another, 

Both are bachelors, both are wealthy and independent, both have adopted an 
"tishmaelitish line'' by laughing at society and by congratulating each other for 
their cleverness. Ernest has become Overton and Overton has dropped his mask, 
He has refashioned Ernest after his own image; he has revealed himself as a 
successful theorist and experimenter. His training of Ernest's unconscious has 
produced the desired results; but this training has also proven to be more 
devastating than Theobald's or Christina's over-protective strangulation of 

the conscious Ernest. As Ernest's substitute parent, Overton has achieved 

what Theobald was unable to attain, He has appropriated for himself the young 
man's identity, or, in non-evolutionary terms, of his soul, 


Ernest's story illustrates the wisdom of instinct and the unconscious, the 
beneficence of good breeding. But Butler could never bring himself to accept 
the vitalist ''dream'' of his creation. Like D. H. Lawrence, Butler intended to 
portray ''the immortality of the flesh,''I2 But his Ernest is not a Laurentian 
creation, an apocalyptic revolutionary or breaker of idols. The matured 
Ernest ensconces himself in his second bachelorhood, He lives off his past 
experiences, catalogues them, and reinterprets them; he protects himself by a 
barrage of wit, laughs, is amused, and waits, always assuring himself of his 
"future usefulness,'' This final picture of Ernest Pontifex coalesces with 
that of its creator, aptly described by P. N. Furbank as a picture revealing 
"a resolute refusal of tragedy by a character naturally inclined to it," 

But it is Overton, and not Ernest, who most resembles Samuel Butler. For 
Overton, unlike Ernest, is preaching a futile "dream'': unlike Ernest, he has 
no direct descendants for whom he can provide a crossing. His wait is in vain. 


In the novel's conclusion Ernest and Overton undertake a channel-crossing pre- 
scribed by a doctor well-versed in evolutionary lore. ''Crossing,'' says this 
wise physician, "is the greatest medical discovery of our age .... and this is 
crossing -- shaking yourself into something else and something else into you'"' 
(p. 343). Ostensibly, the doctor's remark is meant as a further and final 
contrast between the ''worldly'' grace of a biological crossing, such as that 
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undertaken by Ernest, with the spiritual grace offered by the sign of the Cross. 
Butler's rejection of the miracle of the Crucifixion led him to pour his faith 
into a myth of his own construction, a myth in which Ernest could be shaken 
"into something else.'' Butler knew that this substitute ''dream'' was a fiction, 
In EREWHON the bounds of Utopia must be crossed before Higgs can find a new 
religion, 4m THE WAY OF ALL FLESH the Erewhonian creed has become a timid 
reality. Butler returned to his ''dream'' with renewed passion in EREWHON 
REVISITED, in a last wishful look at a binding faith of the future, But it 

was the fable of Ernest, bridge-builder, which culminated the efforts of those 
nineteenth-century writers who had tried to revitalize Victorian religion 
through the medium of fiction, The form of Ernest's dream was a typical 
Victorian compromise; the essence of his doubts, his reliance on a truth of 
feeling, his relativism, and his insistence on ''naturalness'' were Victorian 

as well as modern; Ernest's severance of all ties and bonds, and his ultimate 
repudiation of the hallowed Victorian institutions, the family, the church, 

and the school, were new, Samuel Butler bridged Victorian dissent and modern 
alienation. Unknown to him, his ''crossing'' was successful. He transported the 
"'Nowhere!'' of EREWHON into the bounds of the modern novel. 


Footnotes 


1}, Henry Festing Jones, SAMUEL BUTLER, AUTHOR OF EREWHON: A MEMOIR IN TWO 
VOLUMES (London, 1919), 11, 49-50, 1887 marks the division between two 

distinct phases of Butler's literary career, His father, the Theodore Pontifex 
of Butler's novel, and Miss Savage, Butler's witty supporter and confidante 
(idealized in the figure of Alethea Pontifex), were both dead, The removal 

of Canon Butler left his son without the primary source for that sense of 

injury and neglect apparent in all of his creative work; the void left by Miss 
Savage, the shrewd little lady who had stirred Butler to the composition of 

his novel, was soon filled by the somewhat insipid figure of the hero-worshipping 


Jones. 


2, Im THE WAY OF ALL FLESH, Dr. Butler of Shrewsbury is split into the figures 
of George Pontifex, Ernest's 'hybrid'' grandfather, and the ''famous Dr. Skinner 
of Roughborough,'' who is likewise described as ''a passionate, half-turkey-cock, 
half-gander of a man'' [THE WAY OF ALL FLESH, ed. Royal A. Gettman (New York, 
1948), pp. 107, 112.]. Future references to the novel are given in the text. 


3. Jones, It, 39. 


4, THE NOTE-BOOKS OF SAMUEL BUTLER, AUTHOR OF EREWHON, ed. Henry Festing Jones 
(London, 1912), p. 183. 


5. Malcolm Muggeridge, THE EARNEST ATHEIST: A STUDY OF SAMUEL BUTLER (New York, 
1937), Po xi. 


6. LIFE AND HABIT (London [19097]), p. 307. 


7. For a brief discussion of Lawrence and Butler consult the present writer's 
"The Rival Ladies: Mrs. Ward's LADY CONNIE and Lawrence's LADY CHATTERLEY'S 
LOVER, '' VICTORIAN STUDIES, IV (1960), 141-158 [152, 156-157 et passim]. 
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8. Overton Sr. describes and defends the old carpenter Pontifex in what, with 
a few well-placed excisions, sounds like the credo of Ernest Hemingway: "If a 
man has done enough....to make me feel that | might trust him in an emergency 
he has done enough.... If he has made me feel that he felt those things to be 
lovable which | hold lovable myself ! ask no more; his grammar may have been 
imperfect, but still | have understood him....and | say again, Edward, that 
. — was not only an able man, but one of the very ablest |! ever knew’ 
PPpe =5 ° 


9. The passage preceding the next to last paragraph in Chapter XXXIII of the 
novel is taken verbatim from Chapter IV of LIFE AND HABIT. 


10, 'Darwin on the Origin of Species: A Dialogue,'' THE SHREWSBURY EDITION OF 

THE WORKS OF SAMUEL GUTLER, ed. Henry Festing Jones and A, T. Bartholomew (London, 
1923), 1, 189. 

11. LIFE AND HABIT, p. 306. 


12. THE FIRST LADY CHATTERLEY (New York, 1944), p. 69. 


13. SAMUEL BUTLER (1835-1902) (Cambridge, 1948), p. 113. 
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A GUIDE FOR DISCUSSION 


Readers expecting to attend the Conference on English Fiction in Transition in 
Chicago might consider questions such as the following in connection with the 

two Conference papers printed on the preceding pages. These questions are intended 
only to suggest some problems which might be considered in the discussions 
following the presentation of the two papers. 


1. If more artist-novels were published in the 40 years between 1880 and 1920 
than in the preceding 100 years or the succeeding 40 years, then the artist- 
novel appears to be a particular feature of the EFT period. hy? What, 
specifically, distinguishes the 1880-1920 type of this genre from the earlier 
or later versions? 


2. Some critics use the terns alienation, detachment, disengagement, estrangement, 
and isolation interchangeably, Can some more exact definitions be made and 
illustrated by reference to specific works? Do these terms apply more precisely 
to the artist-novels of 1880-1920 than to earlier novels of this type? Which of 
these terms apply more precisely to the artist-novel after 1920? 


3. Do the following types of alienation or estrangement define valid distinctions: 
Bohemian life, isolation, exile, and suicide? 


4, Between 1880 and about 1920 what is the relationship of the genres Burgerroman 
and Kunstlerroman? Is the conflict between the Burger and the Kunstler element 
more pronounced, more dramatic, and more profound in the artist-novel diring the 








EFT period? Is the dramatic conflict between these two elements more often 
evaded in the earlier and later artist-novels? 


5. Are there any other major categories of alienation or estrangement novel 
between 1880 and 1920 than those which have an artist as protagonist? 


6. Division of self had been a literary device in novels before 1880, even in 

the gothic novel. Is this device particularly useful in the artist-novel? How 
might one distinguish between Butler's use of this device and, say, Dickens’ use 
of it in GREAT EXPECTATIONS, or Joyce's in ULYSSES, or Dostoevsky's in CRIME AND 


PUNISHMENT? 


&. What are the implications of the divided self for the study of biography? 


8, What problems are raised for the artist and for the critic in the writing 
and the reading of ''autobiographical'' fiction? 








BIBLIOGRAPHY, NEWS, AND NOTES 





By H. E. Gerber and E. S, Lauterbach 


All authors on whom we are currently giving annotated entries or on whom 
annotated bibliographies are in progress are listed here, whether we have found 
any writings about them or not. in this last number for 1961, we also enumerate 
the items published in all the preceding numbers. We are grateful for assistance 
with some of the annotations to Joseph Wolff, Syed Hamid Husain, Jacqueline Eisen, 
Morton Cohen, Ruth Temple; Charles Burkhart, and Robert Weeks, 


We especially welcome contributions of annotated bibliographies of secondary 
works on authors under whose names little has so far appeared. Anyone interested 
in contributing material on the following authors should first write the editor: 
Beresford, Cannan, Crackanthorpe, Cunninghame-Graham, De Morgan, Ellis, George, 
Hewlett, Hudson, Kaye-Smith, Macaulay, Mc Fee, Mackenzie, Maxwell, Merrick, 
Montague, Morrison, Onions, Pugh, Schreiner, Swinnerton, Walpole, Whiteing, 
Young. 


ARNOLD BENNETT 


Annotated items on Bennett have appeared previously in EFT, as follows: 55 

items in James G. Hepburn's selected list [1, 1 (1957-58)]; 15 items [1, 3 
(1958)]; 1 item [11, 1 (1959)]; 4 items [111, 1 (1960)]; 3 items [1tt, 2 (1960)]; 
3 items [iv, 1 (1961)]; 5 items [iv, 2 (1961)]; and 2 items [Iv, 3 (1961)]. In 
addition, the following articles and studies have appeared in EFT: ''Arnold 
Bennett Through Biography,'' by Frank D. Curtin [1, 2 (1958)]; "Arnold Bennett 
Manuscripts and Rare Books: A List of Holdings,'' by James G. Hepburn [1, 2 
(1958) ]; ''Too Many Particulars,'' by D. S. Bland, which is partly concerned 

with a detailed analysis of a passage in THE OLD WIVES’ TALE [I!, 1 (1959)]. 

For the present we list mainly items published recently. 


Buckstead, Richard Chris. "'H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett, John Galsworthy: Three 
Novelists in Revolt Against the Middle Class,;'' DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS, XX 
(1960), 4652-53. Ph. D. Thesis completed at State University of lowa. 


Gerber, Helmut E. Review-article on ARNOLD BENNETT & H, G. WELLS, A RECORD OF 
A PERSONAL AND A LITERARY FRIENDSHIP. Ed. with an Intro, by Harris Wilson. 
Urbana: University of Illinois P, 1960. JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC 
PHILOLOGY, LX (July 1961), 600-03; condensed in "'H. G. ells and Two 
Correspondents: Bennett and Gissing,'' EFT, IV, 2 (1961), 68-69, 


JOHN DAVYS BERESFORD 


Four items have previously been listed [1, 1 (1957)]. Wothing has appeared since 
then. 
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SIR WALTER BESANT 


Annotated items on Besant have appeared previously in EFT, as follows: a selected 
list of 13 items prepared by T. E. M. Boll and H. E. Gerber [11, 1 (1959)]; 1 item 
(itl, 1 (1960)]; and 1 item Civ, 3 (1961)]. 


Kipling, Rudyard, SOMETHING OF MYSELF. Garden City: Doubleday, Doran, 1937. 
PP, 71-72, 91, 92. B's ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR was Kipling's salvation. Notes 
various kindnesses and advice by B, 


JOHN BUCHAN, LORD TWEEDSMUIR 


An annotated bibliography of secondary materia! on Buchan is in progress. 
Nothing has been listed previousiy in EFT. 


SAMUEL BUTLER 


Annotated items about Butler have been published in previous numbers of EFT, as 
follows: 15 items published since 1953, when the Harkness bibliography stops, 
and a number of later items not in the Harkness bibliography [1, 1 (1957-58) ]; 

3 items [1, 2 (1958)]; 1 item [1, 3 (1958)]; 1 item [tt, 1 (1959)]; 6 items (itl, 
1 (1960)]; 4 items [1tt, 2 (1960)]; 3 items [iv, 1 (1961)4; and 5 items (iv, 2 
(1961)]. In addition, the following articles and special studies have appeared: 
"Samuel Butler Manuscripts,'' by Daniel F. Howard [1, 1 (1957-58)]; "Samuel Butler 
Up to Date,'' by Lee E. Holt [111, 1 (1960)]; ''"Ishmael' or Anti-Hero? The 
Division of Self in THE WAY OF ALL FLESH,'' by U. C. Knoepfimacher [tv, 3 (1961)]. 
For the present we chiefly list items published or in progress since 1953, when 
the Harkness bibliography stops. 


GILBERT CANNAN 
Nothing has previously been listed under Cannan's name. 
HUBERT CRACKANTHORPE 


Annotated items on Crackanthorpe have appeared previously in EFT, as follows: 
3 items [1, 1 (1957)]; 1 item [i, 3 (1958)]. 


R, B, CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM 


Annotated items on Cunninghame-Graham have appeared previously in EFT, as 
follows: 3 items in a headnote and 2 items in a list [1, 1 (1957)]; 1 item 


(1, 2 (1958)]. 
WILLIAM DE MORGAN 


Annotated items on De Morgan have appeared previously in EFT, as follows: 3 
items in a headnote [1, 1} (1957)]. 


HAVELOCK ELLIS 


One item [11, 1 (1959)] has previously been listed. A bibliography of secondary 
material on Ellis is reportedly in progress. 








FORD MADOX FORD 


Annotated items about Ford have been published in previous numbers of EFT, as 
follows: 11 items, mainly dissertations and work in progress [1, 1 (1957)]; 
about 195 items in an annotated checklist edited by H. E. Gerber, with the 
assistance of R. A. Cassell, C. Green, R. Herndon, R. W. Lid, R. M. Ludwig [I, 

2 (1958)]; 4 items [1, 3 (1958)]; 13 items [11, 1 (1959)'; 4& items [ttl, 1 
(1960)]; 5 items [1ti, 2 (1960)]; 6 items [iv, 1 (1961)]; 130 items [iv, 2 (1961)]; 
and 11 items [1IV, 3 (1961)]. In addition, the following articles on Ford have 
previously been published: ''Ford Madox Ford and His Contemporaries: Techniques 
of the Novel,'' by Frank MacShane [IV, 1 (1961)]; "On the Time-Scheme of THE 

GOOD SOLDIER," by R. W. Lid [iv, 2 (1961), 9-10]; ''Ford Madox Ford: Collections 
of His Letters, Collections of His Manuscripts, Periodical Publications by 
Hime..,'! by Frank MacShane [IV, 2 (1961), 11-18]. 


Blackmur, R. P. ''The King Over the Water: Notes on the Novels of F. M, Hueffer,'' 
PRINCETON LIBRARY CHRONICLE, IX (Apr 1948); rptd MODERN BRITISH FICTION: 
ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, ed. Mark Schorer [NY: Oxford U P (Galaxy Book), 1961], 
pp. 137-42. [Listed, but not annotated, under PRINCETON LIGRARY CHRONICLE, 
EFT, 1, 2 (1958).] F. "belonged to two generations and to the bridge 
that over-arched them.... He had something to do with the life, the 
genuineness, of the literature written between LORD JIM and THE WASTE 
LAND, between THE DYNASTS and ULYSSES.'' One has to know Conrad and James, 
and perhaps others, to know what F, was up to; otherwise his ''novels seem 
stock and even hack on the formal side and freakish or eccentric on the 
side of sensibility.'' Shows that F's serious novels lie between fantasy 
(LADIES WHOSE BRIGHT EYES) and romance (A LITTLE LESS THAN GODS); the 
elements of feudalism, sensuality, and Roman Catholicism of his lighter 
novels are also reflected in his serious novels, as he shows princlples 
in conflict with the world, The serious novels ''are only an intensified 
form of whatever happens when you put together the ideas of the medieval 
fantasy and the Napoleonic romance.'' ‘What intensifies them is...the 
relation they bear to the work of his two immediate masters,.'' F,, like 
Conrad, dealt with ''the conflict of loyalties,'' and, like James, ''with 
fine consciences and hideously brooked sensualities,'' but he supplied ''the 
excesses of his charactsrs' vices and virtues.'' His most serious novels 
dramatize ''an image of devotion to lost causes known to be lost.'' Unlike 
Conrad's and James beaten people, F's are beaten ''because they believe 
themselves animated by loyalties and consciences utterly alien to the life 
and the society in which they find themselves,'' 


Cassell, Richard. ''Major Themes and Techniques in the Novels of Ford Madox 
Ford.'' A Ph, D. Thesis formerly reported as in progress, completed Aug 
1959 at the University of Chicago, under the direction of M, D. Zabel 
and Richard Stern, The study is an initial critical examination of F's 
themes and techniques in all of his fiction to show how he developed a 
method and evolved a criticism of contemporary society and finally brought 
the two together with remarkable success in his complex major novels, 
THE GOOD SOLDIER and PARADE'S END, 


eseceeeees FORD MADOX FORD: A STUDY OF THE NOVELS. A book based on a revision 
of Cassell's Ph, D. Thesis, to be published about January 1962 by Johns 
Hopkins U P. [To be reviewed in the next number of EFT.] 
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eeccesoees |'Notes on the Labyrinth of Design in THE GOOD SOLDIER,'' MODERN BRITISH 
FICTION: ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, ed, Mark Schorer (NY: Oxford U P, 1961), 160- 
75; a chapter from Casseli's forthcoming book: FORD MADOX FORD: A STUDY OF 
THE NOVELS [qv]. Despite Doweil's early remark that he has ''told this 
story in a very rambling way..., there is a path, a design.'' F's control 
"is that dictated by progression c'effet,'' a technique by means of which 
all "of the conflicts and furces released by the author ultimately 
coalesce....'' What F. wants finaily to achieve ''is an imaginatively 
documented record of his age....'' Gives a detailed analysis of how 
characters being set off against one another, how paradox following paradox, 
how the juxtaposition of past and present. how scene echoing or foreshadow- 
ing another scene, and, especially, how the ''carefllily contrived’ figurative 
language evolve into a design out of which finally emerges a coherent 
statement on F's '''unbigssed pictuire of the world we live in.''' Especially 
analyzes the four-part structure insofar as they are dominated by certain 
character relationships. ''The first two parts center on Dowell's and 
Ashburnhnam's relationship with Florence, and the last two on their 
attachment to Nancy,'' while ''Leonora paces along the sidelines struggling 
to possess Ashburnham....'' Analyzes Nancy's role as ''the key...to the 
explication of the darkness and to the dilemmas which beset them all 
upon the release of passion.'' Nancy in her madness also becomes ''symbolic 
of the plight the novel renders,'' She is ''a nemesis for the four 
characters''; she is ''as inscrutable as destiny''; ''she is the epitome of 
the ambivalent sexual innocence and cruelty which plagues them all,'! 
Nancy, like the others, in her "paralysis of communication'' ''becomes the 
human embodiment of the unrealized passions underlying society, whose 
victim she is.'' She "signifies nothing''; she is '''a picture without 
meaning.''' The picture of society which evolves in the novel is one of 
"emotional and moral inertia and total! meaninglessness,'' 





"The ENGLISH REVIEW,'' AUTHOR, XX (1 Mar 1910), 170. Note on ENGLISH REVIEW F, 
not mentioned but notes appointment of Austin Harrison as editor and that 
unsatisfied claims will be honored by the new management (Chapman & Hall). 


[Wolff] 


Hynes, Samuel], ''The Epistomology of THE GOOD SOLDIER,'' SEWANEE REVIEW, LXIX 
(Spring 1961), 225-35. Proposes that a ''limited-point-of-view novel... 
implies a limited theory of knowledge.'' In the third-person narratives of 
James ''a primary author'' can be taken for granted; James retains ''a vestige 
of authority.'' Ina first person narration, however, of a novel like F's 
"it is...possible to eliminate authority altogether, and to devise a 
narrative which raises uncertainty about the nature of truth and reality: 
to the level of a structural principle.'' The action is Dowell's mind 
groping for meaning, Dowell also seems ''ill-equipped to tell this story," 
for he is full of doubt and there are no norms with which to compare him, 
In this "novel of doubt... faiiibility is the norm.'' The novel is about 
the question ''How can we know what is true?'' A sense of truth can be 
introduced into such a novel of doubt through ironic tone which discredits 
"the narrator's version of events..., or through the development of the 
narrator toward some partial knowledge, if only of his own fallibility,"' 
F's novel contains much irony, but his narrator is conscious of the irony, 
turns it upon himself, and gains some partial knowledge. Asserts, unlike 
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Mark Schorer, that Dowell‘s inadequacies do not support only Dowell's moral 
state but that of the human condition. The book is thus not a comedy of 
humour. Further, Dowell has positive qualities: he does not pass judgment 
and, though passionless, he has the capacity to love-=he performs two 
unselfish acts of love. The book is not a study of Dowell's particular 
limitations but ‘of the difficu'ties which man's nature and the world's 
put in the way of his will to know.'' The unchronological order of events 
results from having Doweli tell the story ''as a puzzled man thinks." 
Traces interaction of passion and convention, between whose conflicting 
demands ''the characters are...shutt!ecocks.'' Dowell ''learns the reality 
of Passion, but,,.acknowledges that Convention will triumph,"' 


Richard W. ''Ford Madox Ford and his Community of Letters,'' PRAIRIE SCHOONER, 
XXXV (Summer 1961), 132-36, Asserts that F. had more talent than genius 

and thus needed teachers, who were Conrad and James. Shows in some detail] 
James! influence on F's THE PANEL and A CALL, which in turn points toward 
THE GOOD SOLDER, From James F, learned that the ''Jamesean method is 
incapable, except by suggestion and nuance, of dealing with a sexual theme,'' 
THE GOOD SOLDIER ''is the Jamesean novel that Henry James was incapable of 
writing." 


Macauley, Robie, ''Introduction,'' PARADE'S END (NY: Knopf, 1950); ptd in fuller 
form as ''The Good Ford,'' KENYON REVIEW, X1I (Spring 1949), 269-88; now rptd 
as ''PARADE'S END,'' MODERN BRITISH FICTION: ESSAYSIN CRITICISM ed, Mark 
Schorer (NY: Oxford U P, i961), 143-59, [Annotated, EFT, 1, 2 (1958).] 


MacShane, Frank. ''A Conscious Craftsman: Ford Madox Ford's Manuscript Revisions,'! 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN ENGLISH, V (Autumn 1961), 178-84, F, "like an 
Ezra Pound amongst the novelists, hammered away at the perplexing problems 
of technique'' (e. g., especiaily, JOSEPH CONRAD: A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE). 
Reviews F. on openings that grip the reader, in the manner of Flaubert and 
James. Illustrates F's working out a way of bridging the gap between the 
dramatic and refiective opening with four separate drafts of unfinished 
final novel PROFESSOR'S PROGRESS. Also cites MS of original ending of SOME 
DO NOT to show F‘s belief ''that everything in a novel must be subdued until 


the end,'! 


Robinson, Meredith. ''Ford Madox Ford: His Literary Principles and His Practice," 
Ph. D. Thesis, previously noted as in progress, completed (May 1960) at 
University of Toronto under direction of Dr. Philip Child, 


Zingman, Barbara (Mrs. Edgar Alan). Reported working on a master's thesis on 
F, at University of Louisville. 


E. M. FORSTER 


Annotated items on Forster have appeared in previous numbers of EFT, as follows: 

5 items, mainly dissertations and works in progress [!, 1 (1957-58)]; 5 items 

(1, 2 (1958)]; 152 items in an annotated checklist by H. E. Gerber, with the 
assistance of R. A. E. Brooks, C. Green, E. L. kolt, and D. Shusterman [I1, 1 
(1959)]; 8 items [ilt, 1 (1960)]; 9 items [1t1, 2 (1960)]; 9 items [Iv, 1 (1961)]; 
33 items [Iv, 2 (1961)'; and 28 items [Iv, 3 (1961)]. Two of Forster's works have 
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been reissued in 1961 with especially marked frequency: PHAROS AND PHARILLON and 
ALEXANDRIA, A HISTORY AND A GUIDE have both been reissued by Mayflower; the 
first has also appeared under the Hogarth imprint and the second in editions by 
Anchor (Doubleday) and Smith, Peter. 


Allott, Miriam. NOVELISTS ON THE NOVEL. Lond: Routledge & Kegan Paul; NY: 
Columbia U P, 1959. See index. Refers to EMF's introducing ''elements of 
fantasy'' [Pan] into his work as a means of "reconciling 'the uncommon and 
the ordinary!''; his way of obtaining an "'enlarging effect''; his "distrust 
of mechanical systems of organization''; his capacity to '''embody' or 
‘incorporate! ideas'! as "'the greatest didactic novelists’ do [not in the 
manner of the abstract thinkers]; his ear for dialogue ''which is simpler 
and more natural than James's although remaining at the same time allusive 
and schooled by the artist's central themes.'' Quotes, passim, from EMF's 


writings on novelistic techniques and comments briefly on them. 


Austin, Don. ''The Probiem of Continuity in Three Novels of E, M. Forster,'' 
MODERN FICTION STUDIES, Vil (Autumn 1961), 217-28. Examines the theme of 
continuity in THE LONGEST JOURNEY, A ROOM WITH A VIEW, and HOWARDS END. 

The theme involves the necessity of reconciling past and present. In 

each novel EMF uses ''a member of the old generation to undertake the 
function of 'passing on the torch! to a member of the new generation,'"' 
action suggesting approval of rebellion but not revolt and ending in 
reconciliation and an enlightened character's assumption of responsibility. 
In THE LONGEST JOURNEY Mr. Failing has the priestly function for Rickie (who 
does not fully receive the message) and Stephen (who ''takes his uncle's 
words''); in A ROOM WITH A VIEW Mr. Emerson is the priest and Lucy the 
initiate; im HOWARDS END Mrs. Wilcon "'exerts guiding influence'' and ''Her 
target is Margaret,.'’ !n each novel a place of habitation is used "'as a 
symbol of the past'': Cadover, Windy Corner, and Howards End. In each 

novel several characters are used to make the distinction between rebellion 
and revolution: Mrs. Elliot and Robert, Lucy, Leonard and Helen, 
Continuance is assured by those who receive the guiding character's 

message and who reconcile past and present. 


[Banerjea, B.] A GUIDE TO A PASSAGE TO INDIA. Kanpur: Shakti Prakashan, 1960, 
A conventional guide for students. In the section dealing with the general 
works of EMF, S$, Diana Neill and Rex Warner [see EFT, 11, 1 (1959)] are 


quoted, [Husain] 





Beebe, Maurice, and Joseph Brogunier. ''Criticism of E. M. Forster: A Selected 
Checklist,'' MODERN FICTION STUDIES, VII (Autumn 1961), 284-92, Mainly 
based on H. E. Gerber, "'E. M. Forster: An Annotated Checklist of Writings 
About Him,'' EFT, !1, 1 (Spring 1959), 4-27, the MFS checklist first gives 
general works on EMF and then a list of ''Studies of Individual Works of 


Fiction,'! 


Bottrall, Ronald, ''L. H. Myers,'' REVIEW OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, I! (Apr 1960), 
47-58, espec 47-48, 51, 53, 58. EMF, unlike Myers not born into the best 
society, reveals ''‘inner uncertainty'' and sentimentalizes Cambridge. EMF, 
Myers, and V. Woolf are all concerned with '''the personal relation,''' but 
EMF is ''too eclectic.,.to concentrate sufficiently on universals.'' Compares 
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a symbol in Myers! STRANGE GLORY with an equally unconvincing one in HOWARDS 
END. in A PASSAGE TO INDIA, EMF does not, like Myers in THE NEAR AND THE 
FAR, try ''to deal with the ‘'ethica! and philosophical preoccupations of 
humanity.''' Compares scene in THE LONGEST JOURNEY with one in Woolf's THE 
YEARS and notes that for EMF and Woolf personality was a problem, but not 


for Myers. 
Brogunier, Joseph. See Beebe, Maurice, and Joseph Brogunier, 


Dauner, Louise, ''What Happened in the Cave? Reflections on A PASSAGE TO INDIA,'' 
MODERN FICTION STUDIES, Vil (Autumn 1961), 258-70, The episode in the Marabar 
Caves is the structural core of the novel, because the caves are archetypal 
and psychological symbols; (1) The cave symbolizes the unity of individuals, 
races, spirits, which is the solution to the problem of all men; (2) it 
symbolizes death and separation, which are basic themes of the novel; (3) 
it is thematic in its implications of good-and-evi!; (4) the concept of 
the cave owes something to Plato's cave of Illusion (in the REPUBLIC); 

(5) it also owes much to the Indian concept of Maya--''the net of sense 
entanglement; (6) ''as a psychological archetype, the cave is...the site 

of divinity; a symbol of the Good Mother; an aspect of the Terrible Mother, 
hence a symbol of the unconscious; 2nd a symbol of the Way of spiritual 
rebirth,'' Adela rejects the positive implications of the cave because she 
cannot separate reality from illusion; this in turn is due to her lack of 
intuitive faculty, To understand reality as it happens in the cave, it 

is necessary for Adela to combine both intellectual and intuitive powers, 
What also confronts Adela in the cave is ''the unconscious,'' espec ''the 
Animus, the male principle...lwhich] would have initiated for her a 

greater psychic completeness, productive eventually of a real self''--this 
also she rejects. In Freudian terms Adela's climb up the hill, the violence 
in the cave and her frenzied descent is ''a kind of parody on the sexeact, 
really a symbolic rejection of it.'') Adela, like modern man, cannot 
"connect"' either within or without herself. Her experience in the cave 
reveals, subjectively, her own limitations. ''Objectively, it poses 
Western rationality against Eastern mysticism; time against eternity; the 
conscious against the unconscious,'! 


Eapen, K. C. ‘'E. M. Forster and India.'' Dissertation in progress, under Dr. 
Rufus Putney, University of Colorado, 


Elimann, Richard. ''Two Faces of Edward,'' EDWARDIANS AND LATE VICTORIANS. €Ed. 
Richard Ellmann. NY: Columbia U P, 1960. Pp. 188-210, espec pp. 195, 200, 
209. Notes use in EMF, as in James, of religious imagery as aspect of the 
“reestablishment of Christinaity, this time [Edwardian period] as outer 
panoply for an inner creed....'' EMF ''is not for Christ or Pan, but with 
profoundly Edwardian zeal, for the deities reconciled,'' As ''the secular 
miracle is usually the climax of Edwardian writing, there is also a 
thematic center, usually some single unifying event or object, some 
external symbol which the Edwardians bear down upon very hard," as ''view'' 
in EMF's A ROOM WITH A VIEW. Notes breakdown of the ''Edwardian confidence 
in artistic sensibility,'' as illustrated by A PASSAGE TO INDIA, 
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Enright, D. J. "Tales of Alexandria,'! NEW STATESMAN, LXi1 (26 Aug 1961), 244-45, 
Review of reissued ALEXANDRIA, A HISTORY AND A GUIDE. EMF is "'a sort of 
genteel Cavafy, a sweeter-natured observer of the scene, whose ''quiet 
amusement replaces the quiet irony or quiet desparation'' of Cavafy., EMF's 
essay on Cavafy is one of the best, as he makes him come alive. Objects 
to only one paragraph in the coliection, that dealing with the Jews! travel 
to the internment camps in Alexandria, which he feeis jars ''somewhat with 
the remote urbanity of the rest of the book." [Eisen] 


Hoffman, Frederick J. ''HOWARDS END and the Bogey of Progress,'' MODERN FICTION 
STUDIES, Vil (Autumn 1961), 243-57. A brief comparison of EMF and Wells 
shows that Weils believed in progress at the cost of ''humanity,'' while EMF 
"remained within the limits of sight, sense, and vision, and his belief in 
‘the good’ as it applied to human relations.... HOWARDS END offers an 
admonitory glance at both the principles and the scene of progress'' which 
almost exclude ''persons from definitions of people.'’ Fear of death is a 
barrier to ''a full commitment in secular affairs.'' To fight death requires 
social and intellectual abstraction, and this can distort human behavior, 
The EMF character lives by a dogma ''which keeps him from living at all''; 
he misleads himself from truth; he distorts personal relationships. EMF 
is both anti-intelilectual and anti-passional: his ideal character is one 
who finds a balance between intellect and passion, and one who acts out 
"the balance in all detaiis of human relationship.'' Because EMF attempts 
to show extremes seeking resolution in his novels, the books have an uncertain 
progress, and-~on the surface--an appearance of casual incoherence, 
HOWARDS END demonstrates these characteristics as EMF explores human 
frailties, ‘''The Wilcon view of the future is that of a straight line of 
inhuman efficiency, which is progress...to which humans as individuals 
must bow in submission...the straighter and the faster the better,'' 
[Obviously a view similar to that held by H. G. Wells.] This view 
"endangers the chance of human association,'' The Schlegels represent an 
opposite extreme of a secluded intellectual life, Both \ilcoxes and 
Schlegels are incomplete. Yhe problem is how to bring these extremes 
together. Margaret Schlege! is the instrument for the ''connecting,"' 


Manning, Martin. ''Real City,'' SPECTATOR, No. 6945 (4 Aug 1961), 179. Review 
of reissued PHAROS AND PHARILLON and ALEXANDRIA, A HISTORY AND A GUIDE 
(both Mayflower eds). EMF pays "'homage'' to the Alexandria he loved in 
these two books; he gives us the poet Cavafy ''in an everyday pose that 
Suggests eternity.'' The essays on antique life are his best and live 
in the memory. Where Lawrence Durrell ''glamorises,'' EMF ''celebrates 
what is left of the antique great city--a few stones, and its noble 
history.'' [Eisen] 


McDowell, Frederick P, W. ''Forster's ‘Natural Supernaturalism': The Tales,'' 
MODERN FICTION STUDIES, VII (Autumn 1961), 271-83. Too often EMF's reliance 
on fantasy in many of his short stories dces not support the values he 
explores in personality and incident. The characters in some of the 
stories are never fully realized. Some of the best known stories (''The 
Machine Stops,"' ''The Celestial Omnibus,'' ''The Other Side of the Hedge'') 
contain these weaknesses. [Analysis of various stories given in some 
detail,] Other stories (''The Road from Colonus,'' ''The Eternal Moment,"' 
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'The Story of the Siren'') are more successful in combining fantasy, character 
and incident. ''The Point of It.'' espec, ''is as noteworthy for the rendition 
of ideas central in Forster as it is for establishing of a believable 
supernatural atmosphere.'’ [Detailed explication of ''The Point of It" (pp. 
277-83).] This story "represents Forster's art at its most flexible, 

subtle, and controllied.'' Even the anatysis given does not begin to 

exhaust the meaning. ''The Point of 't'' shows the ''union of the critically 
acute and the imaginatively incenious [which] is the chief excellence in 
Forster's best short stories.,’' 


MODERN FICT:ON STUDIES, VI! (Autumn 1961). Special Forster Number, containing 
articles by Alan Wilde, Don Austin, George H. Thomson, Frederick J. Hoffman, 
Louise Dauner, and Frederick P. ’. McDowell. and a checklist of criticism 
by Maurice Beebe and Joseph Brogunier, all annotated in this issue of EFT. 


Mortimer, Raymond. "The Hill of Devi,!' LONDON TiMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 6 Aug 
1954, p. iv. Review of THE HiLL OF DEV!. EMF's prestige limited to 
"intellectual circies'' in US and parts of Orient and comes ''from his 
station as a moraiist..,opposed to the spirit of the age.'' Compared with 
Gide, be is ''less outspoker...less lyrical and...less versatile''; he is 
also ''demure and ob!ique'' with an "'elaborately unostentatious'' style, and 
he ''jdiosyncratic.'' THE HiiL OF DEV! ''is the most vivid of all his books,''! 
The ''drab setting'' ne offers is in keeping ‘with the dingy conflict 
between races and religions that was his subject,.'' The book is most 
revealing: bringing home ''the reciprocal influence of his philosophy and 
his heart.'' The flaw in the book lies in not convincingly illustrating 
the qualities of the prince he tells about, ‘''Awkward questions!’ about 
the prince ''creep into the mind'' after the book is re-read and the first 
effects of its ''easy-seeming'' prose wear off. EMF puts into practice here 
"his belief in the paramount importance of personal relations'' by not 
showing the other, and not so charming sides of Sir Tukoji. He thus 
exalts the individual and sets him above the State, The book displays 
the contrsst between EMF's "ethic and all the systems, Christian or 
rationalist, accepted in Europe,'' [Eisen] 


Mullik, B. Re. A PASSAGE TO INDiA. Delhi: S. Chand € Co, 1961. A small 
pamphlet quoting Walter Allen, M, D. Zabel, Gerald Gould, Arnold Kettle, 
and others [ali cnnotated in EFT, It, 1 (1959)]. [Husain] 


Mullik, B. R. E. M. FORSTER. Delhi: S. Chand & Co, 1961. Collects views 
from F, R. Leavis, S, Diana Neit!, Ms D, Zabel, G. S. Fraser, and others 
{all annotated in EFT, if, | (1959)]. [Husain] 


Nierenberg, Edwin. ''Two Essayists on Man: A Study of Alexander Pope and E, M, 
Forster.'' Ph. 5, Thesis in progress at University of Pittsburg, under 
the direction of Frederick P. Mayer, [Noted in EFT, IV, 2 (1961), but here 
supplemented, ] 


Orwell, George [Eric Blair]. ''Some Recent Novels,'' NEW ENGLISH WEEKLY, IX 
(24 Sept 1936), 396-97. Review of A PASSAGE TO INDIA, among 6 books 
reviewed. This is ''not the perfect nove! about India, but it is the best 
we have ever had and the best we aire jiikely to get....'' 
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Parasuram, A. N. EVERYMAN'S GUIDE TO E. M, FORSTER'S A PASSAGE TO INDIA. 
Madras: The Minerva Publishing House, 1954; revd ed, 1961. A guide for 
students containing summary of the novel, character sketches, character 
contrasts, general essays and questions and answers on the story of the 
novel, EMF's attitude towards Hindu mysticism is discussed at length. 
"Like most Westerners, there is a notion in his mind that Hinduism and 
mysticism are alike. And the \W/estern mind quickly identifies mysticism 
with muddle, which quite naturally it dislikes.'' EMF is found to be in 
two minds about the force of mysticism as a valid force, His rational 
mind shies away from the possibility that mysticism is one of the royal 
roads to the Absolute Truth,'' ''Mysticism sticks in his throat. He can 
neither swallow it, nor spit it out. So he jokes about it.'' It is 
concluded that ''unable to come to terms with his new-found glimpse of 
Hindu philosophy, he leaves it all at a loose end.'"' [Husain] 


Shashane, V. A. "'E. M. Forster: A Birthday Tribute,'' THE MODERN REVIEW 
(Calcutta), CIX (Mar 1961), 236-38. EMF is considered as a minor 
classic in the history of the twentieth-century English novel. The 
subject matter of his novels is 'genuinely 'English,''' Intelligence is 
the supreme quality of his novels. In the tradition of the English 
novel, EMF ''follows the path of the intelligent, well-bred, sophisticated, 
critical, upper middle class novel'' and thus is linked with Jane Austen, 


(Husain] 


Shusterman, David, ''The Curious Case of Professor Godbole: A PASSAGE TO INDIA 
Re-examined,'' PMLA, LXXVI (Skpt 1961), 426-35, Argues against most critics 
since 1924 that Godbole (God's ''lump of earth'') is consciously or 
unconsciously the source of much of the evil that befalls characters in 
the novel, that he is not the ''Fosterian voice,'' that he is not India, 
that he does not provide clarity and light but confusion and darkness. 
Notes that while EMF was at one time interested in Hinduism, his interest 
in Islam was already far greater and more sympathetic as early as 1921 
Neither Temple, nor Mosque, nor Christian church is "'the passage, the 
sole way to God.'' Comparison of A PASSAGE TO INDIA with THE HILL OF DEVI, 
which is a revealing source book, shows that in the main EMF remains a 
sceptical Westerner whose chief faith is in a flesh and blood reality, in 
the quality of personal relations. Explicates the Caves episode on 
evidence of Godbole's responsibility for the mishaps and misunderstandings; 
explicates the ceremony honoring Shri Krishna's birth as illustrating 
Godbole's failure to imitate God, to be Indian, to encompass all things, 
to bring about an harmonious synthesis. Godbole finally emerges as a 
complex illustration of the coexistence of good and evil in God and on 
earth, with the balance in favor of evil in this particular exemplar, 

"He is a real triumph of Forster's artistry,'' 


Thomson, George M. ''Theme and Symbol in HOWARDS END,'' MODERN FICTION STUDIES, 
Vil (Autumn 1961), 229-42. Discusses EMF's use of symbols (hay, tree, 
third movement of Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, garden, paddock, horse and 
car, weeds, vine, nine windows in the house, pig's teeth in Wych-elm) to 
show that HOWARDS END is about ''the possibility of hope this side of the 
grave.'' These symbols illustrate the statement ''Death destroys a man: 
the idea of Death saves him,'' they support the theme of ''Only connect,'! 
and they represent the need to connect the beast and the monk, the prose 
and the passion in man by means of love or poetry, 
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Trilling, Lionel. "Mr. Forster's Aunt Marianne,'' GRIFFIN, V (Summer 1956), 4- 
12; rptd as ''The Great-Aunt of Mr. Forster,'' A GATHERING OF FUGITIVES, 
Bost: Beacon P, 1956; Lond: Secker & Warburg, 1957. Pp. I-11. Review 
article on EMF's MARIANNE THORNTON, pointing out that EMF needed the 
"peace and the opportunity to take thought'' which hi s great-aunt's bequest 
made possible. Regrets EMF's somewhat unsympathetic treatment of his great- 
grandfather, Henry Thornton, and implies EMF might have made more of the 
scope of the ''continuity that Marianne Thornton represented" (i. e. 
"massive cultural tradition--the continuity of modern English culture is 
a family continuity''). The book is more than is suggested by ''domestic 


biography,'' 


Ward, Alfred Charles. TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE, 1901-1950. Lond: Methuen, 
1956. Pp. 68-69. ''The thin, dry atmosphere of Forster's books is 
bracing, yet too rarefied for the characters to live healthy and fully 
physical lives..,..'' Praises EMF's ''luminous'' style, ''sharp and penetrating'' 
satire, ''profound...irony,'' but asserts there is ''a quality...a trifle 
over-close to frigidity,'' which is less evident in his collections of 
essays. Praises EMF's handling ''of the essential loneliness of the 
modern civilized humans....'' 


Ward, A, C. "Epilogue,'' MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE, By G. H. Mair. Lond: 
Oxford U P, 1951 [Home University Library Series]. Pp. 223-24, EMF's 
novels appeal more to other writers than to an ordinary man, ''The merit 
of his novels lies rather in their manner than in any story they have to 
tell.'' More important than the clash between the inner and the outer 
life are ''the sanity, balance of author's mind and the cool assurance 


of his prose style.'' His novels are, however, found ''symptomatic of the 
inadequacy of the novel as the medium for reflective prose of the modern 
phi losophicalecritical-poetic kind.'' [Husain] 


White], Elric] Wlalter]. ‘Forster, Edward Morgan,'' CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 
Lond: George Newnes, 1955. V, 804. Brief sketch with biographical data, 
Paragraph mention of each of EMF's major works. Four-item bibliography, 


Wilde, Alan, ''The Aesthetic View of Life: WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD,'! 
MODERN FICTION STUDIES, VII (Autumn 1961), 207-16, Examines the way EMF 
uses plot, melodrama, his ''philosophy of the great moment,'' fantasy, 
symbols (e. g. Monteriano and Sawston) to dramatize the conflict between 
the spectator-view of life and the participant-view, Thus, Sawston and 
Mrs. Herriton stand for ncn=commitment ard Monteriano and Gino stand for 
commitment, Between these poles Philip and Caroline oscillate. Mrs. 
Herriton is characterized by ''the pursuit of the outside of things,'' the 
enjoyment of power, the repression of vigor, and by waste, Gino is 
characterized by passion, dynamic engagement, etc. The opera scene is 
examined as a crucial one in the representation of ''hard and splendid 
living" and in depicting Philip's and Caroline's intermediate positions 
between two extremes. Philip's ability to become engaged, to be a 
participant in life, is tested but he reverts to "his older, aesthetic 
way of looking at things''; Caroline is also tested and the result is 
similar. Both, however, attain to some self-knowledge ''muted by their 
failure at inter-personal relations,'' 





JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Annotated items on Galsworthy have appeared in previous numbers of EFT, as 
follows: 8 items, mainly dissertations and works in progress [1, 1 (1957-58) ]; 
233 items in an annotated checklist edited by H. E. Gerber, with the assistance 
of R. A. E. Brooks, C. Green, D. B. Pallette, E. E. Stevens [1, 3 (1958)]; 11 
items [11, 1 (1959)]; 3 items [1tt, 1 (1960)]; 2 items [1tl, 2 (1960)]; 7 items 
{iv, 1 (1961); 3 items [iv, 2 (1961)]; and 2 items [iv, 3 (1961)]. In addition, 
Drew B. Pallette's "Recent Galsworthy Studies'' has also appeared in EFT [1, 3 
(1958), 3-6]. 


Bennett, Arnold. ''Tendencies of Modern Literature,'' T. P.'s CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
[T. P.?S WEEKLY], xiv ([Dec] 1909), 7-10, espec p. 9. G. writes as many 
plays as novels, and "in giving authority to the theatre, takes it away 
from the library.'' Twenty years earlier he would have devoted himself 
exclusively to novel writing. THE COUNTRY HOUSE has no hero or heroine; 
but it has a villain, the leisured, land-owning class. The book is a 
sincere, violent, cruel and deadly attack written by an "insider," 


Bryan, Jlohn] Ingrai. THE PHILOSOPHY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, Tokyo: Maruzen, 
1930. Pp. 267, 270-72. G. attacks the landed class who live unto 
themselves, and the power of the strong over the weak, in both his novels 
and plays. ''Galsworthy says lucidly what George Meredith said obscurely: 
he has the same critical attitude to pharisaism and the national 
subordination of women,'! 


WwW, L. GEORGE 


Items on George have appeared previously in EFT, as follows: 2 items in a 
headnote [1, 1 (1957)] and 1 item [iv, 2 (1961)]. 


GEORGE GISSING 


Annotated items on Gissing have appeared in previous numbers of EFT, as follows: 
37 items in Jacob Korg's selected list of items published since 1940 [1, 1 
(1957)]; 10 items [!, 2 (1958)]; 6 items [1, 3 (1958)]; 8 items [11, 1 (1959)]; 
23 items [it!, 1 (1960)]; 358 items in a supplementary annotated bibliography of 
items published chiefly before 1940, by Joseph J. Wolff [Ili, 2 (1960)]. We 
withold further listings of items about Gissing until Joseph Wolff's supplement 
has been completed. 


H., RIDER HAGGARD 


Annotated items on Haggard have appeared in previous numbers of EFT, as follows: 
14 items, in a selected jist with an introductory note by Morton N. Cohen [1, 3 
(1958)]; 1 item (il, 1 (1959)]; 1 item [ttt, 1 (1960)]; 1 item [iti, 2 (1960)]; 
4 items [IV, 1 (1961)]; 8 items [iv, 2 (1961)]; and 2 items PIV, 3 (1961)]. 


Cohen, Morton N. ''Rudyard Kipling and Rider Haggard,'' DALHOUSIE REVIEW, XL 
(Autumn 1960), 297-322. Kipling and H. met in 1889 and remained friends 
for 35 years. Kipling probably read CLEOPATRA (1899); H. supported 
Kipling's nomination for the Savile in 1891. Both appealed to same audience, 
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but their work was different enough not to be in competition. Since Kipling 
burned most in-letters, the friendship is recorded mainly in letters from 
Kipling, the earliest being Spring 1891. Only one letter survives from 
Kipling's Vermont period (1892-96), but after 1902, when Kipling bought 
Bateman's, there are many letters, Notes dinner for Kipling in Africa with 
H. in the chair. Prints portions of letters to show Kipling's interest in 
H's agricultural reform theories, his varied work on Commissions, their 
similar politica! attitudes, their mutual support of the Liberty League. 
Discusses at length their !iterary relationship, Kipling's being captivated 
by H’s imagination, Kipling's occasional criticism of H., their discussions 
of what Kipling called his ''daemon'' and what H. called his ''second sight'' 
and psychic matters in genera!. their frequently working together (quotes 
from H's war diary), their helping each other with work in progress, espec 
Kipling's help in plotting H's THE GHOST KINGS, RED EVE, ALLAN AND THE 
ICE-GODS. Kipling's suggestions for character of Murgh in RED EVE. Cites 

MS sheets in both men's hand as evidence of cooperation. Also notes H's 
influence on JUNGLE BOOKS, In Part I!, Cohen espec notes 16 letters written 
by Kipling during last 3 months of H's life as evidence of the close 
friendship. [The materiai of this essay will appear in expanded, thoroughly 
detailed form in Cohen's forthcoming book on the Haggard-Kipling friendship. ] 


McKay, George L. A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WRITINGS OF SIR RIDER HAGGARD, Lond: 
The Bookman's Journal, 1930, Rendered virtually useless by Scott, J. E., 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WORKS OF SIR HENRY RIDER HAGGARD, [See headnote, EFT, 
1, 3 (Fall Special 1958), 37.] [Cohen] 


MAURICE HEWLETT 


Seven items on Hewlett have been previously cited in a headnote [1, 1 (1957)]. 
Nothing has been listed since then. 


WW. H, HUDSON 


Annotated items on Hudson have appeared in previous numbers of EFT, as follows: 
13 items published since 1940 [1, 1 (1957-58)]; 3 items [1, 2 (1958)]; 1 item 
(11, 1 (1959)]; 1 item [itt, 1 (1960)]; 1 item [ttt, 2 (1960)]; 2 items [Iv, 1 
(1961)]; 1 item Civ, 2 (1961)]. 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


Items on Kaye-Smith have appeared previously in EFT, as follows: 2 items in a 
headnote [1, 1 (1957)]; 1 item [i, 2 (1958)]. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


An annotated bibliography of writings about Rudyard Kipling in three parts, 
compiled and edited by H. E. Gerber and E. S, Lauterbach, with the assistance 
of M. N. Cohen, L. Cornell, J. Dunlap, J. Eisen, Mrs. D. Hart, S. Millet, R. 
Peters, A. Weygandt and the aid on special problems of A, W. Yeats, C. 
Naumburg, J. Spillane, J. A. A. ter Haar, J. Wolff, Mrs. B. Woodford, and R, 
Trimble, has recently been completed [lil!, 3, 4, 5 (1960), 1-235]. This three- 
part project lists about 1630 items. A supplement is now in progress for 
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publication at the end of 1962 or beginning of 1963. Also nearing completion 

is a description of major private and public eollections of book and manuscript 

holdings of Kipling and a list of unpublished dissertations and work at various 

times reported as in progress. Until the supplement is published, we shall list 
here only news Of work in progress and the like. Im the meantime, we shall also 
be happy to have comments on, corrections of, and additions to the bibliography 

just completed. 


ROSE MACAULAY 


Items on Macaulay have appeared previously in EFT, as follows: 2 items in a 
headnote [i, 1 (1957)]; 2 items [i, 2 (1958)]; 1 item [itt, 1 (1960)]; 2 items 
(tit, 2 (1960)]; 1 item Civ, 1 (1961)]. 


WILLIAM MC FEE 


Although McFee became a U. S. citizen and lived for many years in America, his 
chief literary work was produced while ne was a British citizen, Nothing has 
previously been listed on this writer. 


SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE 


Items on Mackenzie have been listed previously in EFT, as follows: 1 item ina 
headnote and 5 items in a list [1, 1 (1957)]; 1 item [11, 1 (1959)]; 1 item 
(111, 2 (1960)]; and 2 items [Iv, 3 (1961)]. 


Carpenter, Frederic |, ''Fiction and the American College,'' AMERICAN QUARTERLY, 
XII (Winter 1960), 443-56; espec 454, 456. Though there are no first-rate 
novels describing American or British college life, SINISTER STREET is ''the 
best novel of life in a British university [because it] follows the 
development of its hero from infancy to manhood, and emphasizes those 
Phases of his career at Oxford which lead him to maturity.'' The third 
Book, on the education of an English gentleman, is the best of its kind, 
But M. describes his main character in terms of logic, rather than in 
terms of feelings. 


McLaren, Moray. ''Compton Mackenzie,'' JOHN O'LONDON'S, IV (6 Apr 1961), 375- 
76, Brief, general appreciation of M, who is still writing vigorously 
at 80. His books cover wide variety of subject matter and types, and 
this confounds the critics. SINISTER STREET ''was but the expression of 
one young man's view of the world and himself cast in the form of a story.'' 
[Deals mainly with post-1920 work. ] 


\!. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


Annotated items on Maugham have appeared in previous numbers of EFT, as follows: 
18 items, mainly those not listed in the Stott or Jonas bibliographies [1!, | 
(1957-58) ]; 12 items [1, 3 (1958)]; 3 items [11, 1 (1959)]; 8 items [ttl, 1 
(1960)]; 4 items [i1t, 2 (1960)]; 4 items [iv, 1 (1961)]; 3 items [iv, 2 (1961)]; 
and 3 items [iV, 3 (1961)]. In addition, Richard Cordell's ''Somerset Maugham: 
Lucidity Versus Cunning'' has also appeared in EFT [1, 3 (1958), 30-32]. For 

the present we list chiefly items published or in progress since 1950, 
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Cordell, Richard A, SOMERSET MAUGHAM: A BIOGRAPHiCAL AND CRITICAL STUDY, 
Bloomington: Indiana U P, 1961. [Previously listed but see review by H. 
E. Gerber in this number of EFT. ] 


Glerber], H. E. Review of SOMERSET MAUGHAM: A BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL STUDY. 
By Richard A. Cordell. Bloomington: Indiana U P, 1961, [See EFT, IV, 3 


(1961) ,] 


Fielden, John Seward. ''The ibsenite Maugham,'' MODERN DRAMA, IV (Sept 1961), 
138-51. Reviews reasons why M, ''taken so lightly by dramatic historians 
and critics'': M. contributed no startling technique, the feeling that M. 
treated life superficialiy and ''never grappled...with social problems in 
a serious way.'' Fielder: seeks to show that M. is, indeed, ''to a surprising 
extent an ibsenite, that over half his plays are in varying degrees problem 
plays,'' Notes that M. has not usually written to please the critics or 
public, that he has often written against the grain, that wnen he wrote 
for the larger public it was in part to win that public over to his 
serious plays. Discusses M's plays dealing with social problems in 3 
categories: (1) plays ''in which the problem is only incidental to the 
purpose of the play and present only to give rise to a dramatic situation 
that Maugham wished to exploit'' (THE TENTH MAN, LANDED GENTRY, CAESAR'S 
WIFE, EAST OF SUEZ, THE SACRED FLAME); (2) plays in which M, "is making 
an attack.,..on specific vices or foibles of society'' (A MAN OF HONOUR, 
LOAVES AND FISHES [in two categories?], THE LAND OF PROMISE, THE UNKNOWN, 
FOR SERVICES RENDERED, SHEPPEY); (3) plays ‘which blend the problem play 
with the comedy of manners'' and for which he will be chiefly remembered 
(SMITH, LOAVES AND FISHES [in two categories?], OUR BETTERS, THE CIRCLE, 
THE CONSTANT WIFE, THE BREADWINNERS), [A general survey containing brief 
comments on most of the plays but no detailed analysis.] 


WW, B. MAXWELL 


Items on Maxwell have been listed previously in EFT, as follows: | item in a 
headnote [11,1 (1957)]; 2 items [1, 2 (1958)]. 


LEONARD MERRICK 


Items on Merrick have been listed previously in EFT, as follows: 2 items in a 
headnote [1, 1 (1957)]; 1 item [1, 2 (1958)]; 1 item [1tt, 1 (1960)]. 


C, E,. MONTAGUE 


Items on Montague have been listed previously in EFT, as follows: 3 items in a 
headnote [1, 1 (1957)]; 1 item [Iv, 3 (1961)]. 


Orwell, George [Eric Blair]. ''Some Recent Novels,'' NEW! ENGLISH WEEKLY, IX 
(24 Sept 1936), 396-97. Review of A HIND LET LOOSE, among 6 novels 
reviewed. The book, ''like all Montague's books, is tiresome and empty. 
He was one of those '''deliciously witty’ writers who are all sparkle and 
no taste, like soda-water,"' 





GEORGE MOORE 


Annotated items on Moore have appeared in previous numbers of EFT, as follows: 
29 items, mainly those published after 1950 [1, 1 (1957+58)]; 15 items [1, 2 
(1958) ]; 2 items [1, 3 (1958)]: about 637 items in an annotated bibiiography 
compiled and edited by H. E. Gerber, with the assistance of L. C. Bartlett, C. 
Burkhart, M. Chaikin, C. Green, \!. A. Perkins, R. Z. Temple [II, 2 Parts | & II 
(1959), 1-91]; 3 items [!i!, 1 (1960)]; 91 items in a supplementary annotated 
bibliography compiied anc edited by H, E. Gerber, with the aid of C. Burkhart, 
M. Chaikin, C. Green, W/. A. Perkins [ttt, 2 (1960), 34-46]; 82 items in a second 
supplement, compiled and edited by H. E. Gerber, with the aid of L. C. Bartlett, 
C. Burkhart, E. S. Lauterbach, '. A. Perkins, R. Z. Temple [Iv, 2 (1961)]; 8 
items [IV, 3 (1961)], Walker=de Barry, inc, has rptd (1961) MEMOIRS OF MY DEAD 
LIFE in its Boar's Head Book series ($1.75). Since various persons had a hand 
in the foiiowing list, each item is initialed or signed by the annotator. 


Bowra, C. M. ''George Moore et Ja France,'' FRENCH STUDIES, XIII (Oct 1959), 
372-74, Review of Georges-Paul Collet, GEORGE MOORE ET LA FRANCE (Geneva: 
Droz; Paris: Minard, 1957). Notes, in defining limitations of Collet's 
book, that GM was interested in persons other than men of letters (e. g. 
painters); although GM's early work much indebted to French writers, his 
later work owed little to France. Proposes it might be argued that GM's 
"devotion to French authors hampered his finding himself. Maintains GM 
too interested in his own work to be a good propagandist of French 
literature for the English and that, unlike Arthur Symons, GM ''did almost 
nothing to introduce French authors to England.'' [HEG] 


"ESTHER WATERS,'' TIMES (Lond), 15 May i894, p. 10. On-the-fence review. Frank 
following of Zo!a, so much that is repugnant; the circulating libraries 
were justified in rejecting this book, Good example of realism though it 
might have been better if the method had been used more temperately,. 
Scenes such as that of Esther's betrayal treated plainly; --this kind of 
thing is done more delicately in ADAM BEDE and TESS, Despite GM's claim 
that morality has nothing to do with art, this book is redeemed by its 
moral lesson, e.g. the demoralization of the lower classes by betting. 
[Temple] 


Lake,'' LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 10 Nov 1905, pp. 382-83. Rather 
long laudatory review, ‘n column "'Fiction,'' which traces GM's literary 
development. GM used to be spoken of as English Zola but owes more to 
Flaubert (e.g, A MUMMER'S WIFE similar to MADAME BOVARY), for GM, unlike 
Zola, is interested in the individual not the crowd. GM's work un-Irish 
until recently and this aliows him to see Ireland ''more critically and 
more truly'' as weil as more sympathetically. Here he preaches Nietzschean 
Self-realization. Not a realistic book (there is no real schoolmistress 
like Rose Leicester) and its story is Slight, but there is superb 
evocation of Irish scenery and ''fresh, harmonious’ style. [Temple] 


George Moore's Essays,'' SPEAKER, I!1 (21 Mar 1891), 352-53. Review of 
IMPRESS!ONS AND OPINIONS, GM's opinions, often too personal and positive, 
would have found better expression in French: his style is cumbrous and 
heavy. The art of criticism in IMPRESSIONS AND OPINIONS is sincere and 
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discriminating; his essay on Turgenev is admirably sensitive, though that 
on Balzac suffers from GM's preference for the French master to Shakespeare, 
GM is "conducting his education in public''; undoubtedly, as his critical 
taste develops, some of the more violent IMPRESSIONS AND OPINIONS will be 


altered, [Burkhart] 


"Recent Novels,'' TIMES (Lond), 6 Sept 1898, p. 2. On-the-fence review of EVELYN 
INNES. Scientific study in literary pathology. Not for the schoolroom or 
the chaste boudoir, Cold=-blooded dissection a la MADAME BOVARY of hot- 
blooded heroine. ‘Too much repetition and "philosophical disquisition" for 
a book meant to give pleasure, but ''subt!e and daring analysis of the... 
artistic temperament.'' An imaginative advance over GM's earlier books. 


[Temple] 


(Ross, Robert]. ''SALVE,'' LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 14 Nov 1912, p. 515; 
rptd as ''Self-Analysis by George Moore,'' LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 
18 Jan 1952, p. 45. Review of SALVE. Since Gosse's FATHER AND SON, 
nothing in biography or autobiography on this high level. If GM makes 
much of himself, he artistically justifies the procedure. It would be 
hypocritical ''to deplore the absence of reticence and good taste'' when 
One enjoys the result. Though there may be aridity in GM's novels, there 
is none in his essays and criticism. Remarkable art in his highly familiar 
treatment of themes and persons: he ''tanagrises even commonplace things 


and people.'' [Temple] 


Thompson, Alan Reynolds. ''Aphrodite in Aulis,'' BOOKMAN (NY), LXXIITI (June 1931), 


412-14, Review noting that to be an attentive reader of GM's later work 
one must cultivate a taste for his style, which has an ''evenly flowing 
rhythm'' and artfully subdues ''all high lights of incident or feeling''; 
there is a ''shimmering Moorish mist of style.'' ''The effect is of 
conventionalized relief rather than sculpture in the round," ''Greek 
artists talk like French impressionists,'' but there is no symbolism or 
allegory. GM, who once stimulated English naturalism, has reverted to 
''a consciously primitive, romanticism.'"' [HEG] 


O'Sullivan, Vincent. Letter from O'Sullivan to Ernest Rhys. LETTERS FROM 
LIMBO. By Ernest Rhys. Lond: Dent [1936]. Pp. 281-85, Letter [18 Feb 
(19347) ] to Rhys from O'Sullivan, who reviews what he knows and has heard 
about the GM-Craigie relationship, having been asked for information by 
Hone. Asserts Mrs. Craigie not likely to have been in love with GM but 
that GM probably was with her. Sees no influence of GM on her novels or 
plays. Likes "some of her books better than Moore!s.'' [Also prints 2 


GM letters.] [HEG] 
ARTHUR MORRISON 


Items on Morrison have appeared previously in EFT, as follows: 3 items [1, 1 
(1957)]; 1 item [iv, 2 (1961)]; 1 item [iv, 3 (1961)]. 


(Wells, H. G.J. ''A Slum Novel,'' SATURDAY REVIEW (Lond), LXXXII (28 Nov 1896), 
573. Review of A CHILD OF THE JAGO,. Notes that ''the son of the alcoholic 
proletarian'' has ''replaced the woman with the past in the current novel,'' 
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But M's book one of most interesting of the year, better than one would 
expect of the writer of ''despicable detective stories.'' Almost "'every 
sentence has its share in the entire design,"' although this is a little 
narrow, M. does not place the Jago in ''the general scheme of things." 
The seemingly too hurried writing does not allow for a ''crest and trough, 
a rise and cadence of emotion.'' [Author identified by Ray, Gordon, "'H. 
G. Wells's Contributions to the SATURDAY REVIEW,'' LIBRARY, 5th ser, XVI 


(Mar 1961), 25-36,] 
H. H, MUNRO (''SAKI'') 
Items on Munro have appeared previously in EFT, as follows: 4 items in a head-= 
note [1, ! (!957)]; 1 item [t, 3 (1958)]; 1 item (itt, 1 (1960)]; 4 items [1t1, 
2 (1960)]: 1 item in a headnote [iv, 1 (1961)]; 2 items [IV, 2 (1961)]. An 


article and a sejiected annotated bibliography of writings about Munro by Robert 
Drake wil! be published in an early number of EFT in 1962, 


OLIVER ONIONS 


Items on Onions have appeared previously in EFT, as follows; 2 items in a 
headnote [1, | (1957)]. 


EDWIN PUGH 


Items on Pugh have appeared previously in EFT, as follows: | item in a headnote 


(1, 1 (1957)]. 
OLIVE SCHREINER 


Nothing has previously been listed under Schreiner's name. A bibliography once 
reported in progress appears to have lapsed, 


MAY SINCLAIR 


Items on Sinclair have appeared previously in EFT, as follows: 6 items in a 
headnote [1, 1 (1957)]; 1 item [1!, 1 (1959)]; 1 item [tt!, 2 (1966)]; 1 item 
Civ, 3 (1961)]. 


Boll, T. Es. M. ''On the May Sinclair Collection,'' THE LIBRARY CHRONICLE (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania), XXXVII (Winter 1961), 1-15. Briefly surveys 
"The Status of May Sinclair'' as revealed in the work of various critics 
and literary historians, noting many instances of factual inaccuracy and 
critical misjudgment, Notes frequent praise of S's work for its 
psychological insight. Points out that S, is not a Freudian but a 
Jungian and nominates her as ''the successor to the three Brontes in 
their collective genius for portraying woman's intelligence, passion, and 
patience, and for analyzing, with the calmness of innocence, the consciously 
and unconsciousiy driving motives of men and women,'' The last two parts 
describe the acquisition of a May Sinclair Collection by a gift of Harold 
L. Sinclair to the University of Pennsylvania Library. The Collection 
includes many letters to S: 69 from Rev Deane, 70 from ''Zack,'' 27 from 
Katherine Tynan Hinkson, others from Henry Holt, 10 cards and a letter 
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from Hardy, 3 letters from Benrett, 11 from Evelyn Underhill, etc. Also 
included are early verses in MS and TS form, unpublished plays, various 
stages of A JOURNAL OF IMPRESSIONS IN BELGIUM, philosophical and 
psychological writings, documents relating to the history of the medico- 
psychological clinic, publishers! financial statements (1905-1932), tear- 
outs, 48 workbooks, or copybooks, and much miscellaneous material. [A full 
catalogue has been prepared but has not been published. ] 


LYTTON STRACHEY 


An annotated bibliography of writings about Strachey by Martin Kallich is now 
being prepared for publication, Nothing on Strachey has been listed previously 
in EFT. 


FRANK SWINNERTON 
Three items on Swinnerton have been listed previously in EFT [1, 1 (1957)]. 
SIR HUGH WALPOLE 


Items on Walpole have been listed previously in EFT, as follows: | item ina 
headnote [1, 1 (1957)]; 1 item [i, 3 (1958)]; 1 item [111, 2 (1960)]; 2 items 
(iv, 1 (1961)]; 1 item (iv, 2 (1960)]; and 1 item [iv, 3 (1961)]. Laurie Hill 
(Montreal, Canada), in CATALOGUE NO 3 (Dec 1960), listed for sale 47 items by 
Hugh Walpole from the library of Dr. William Maxwell, owner of R. & R. Clarke, 
Edinburgh, printers of most of \Walpole's books. Included were first editions, 
signed inscription copies, some books with ALS's laid in, press copies, advance 
proof copies, etc. 


Bryan, Jlohn] ingram. THE PH!LOSOPHY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Tokyo: Maruzen, 
1930. Pp. 273. Walpole ''depicts the pathos of a decaying aristocracy, 
and the danger of ecclesiastical organization becoming an end in itself,'' 


H. G, WELLS 


Annotated items on Wells have appeared in previous numbers of EFT, as follows: 

76 items, in an annotated bibliography mainly of material not in West's 1926 

and 1930 lists or Brome's 1951 list, by Robert P. Weeks [1, 1 (1957)]; 8 items 
(1, 2 (1958)]; 9 items [1, 3 (1958)]; 3 items [11, 1 (1959)]; 10 items [ttt, 1 
(1960)]; 7 items [itt, 2 (1960)]; 15 items [Iv, 1 (1961)]; 26 items [iv, 2 (1961)]; 
7 items [IV, 3 (1961)]. In addition, the following articles and special studies 
have been published in EFT: ''Some Letters of H. G. Wells,'' edited by H. E. Gerber 
and the Collector [itt, 1 (1960)]; "Wells Scholarship in Perspective,'' by Robert 
P, Weeks [111, 1 (1960)]; '"'H. G. Wells at English Institute,'' by H. E. Gerber 
(ttt, 1 LL960)]; "'H. G. Wells: A Report on the MLA Conference (1959),'' by H. E. 
Gerber [111, 2 (1960)]; '"'The Structure of H. G. Wells' TONO-BUNGAY,'' by Kenneth 

B. Newell [iV, 2 (1961)]. For the present we list here only items on Wells 
published since about 1950. E. S, Lauterbach is now compiling an annotated 
bibliography of writings about \/lells which will include all the material already 
published in EFT as well as reviews, books, articles, chapters in books, and 
scattered references in books not previously listed in EFT. For the collector 

the following information may be of some interest: ''The Queer Story of Brownlow's 
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Newspaper,'' rptd in AVON FANTASY READER NO. 3 Ed. Donald A. 'lollheim. NY: Avon 
Book Co, 1947. Pp. 27-43; rptd as supplement to WELLSIAN, |! (Feb 1961), [paged 
separately] 1-10 [noted in EFT, !V, 2 (1961), 59.] The AVON version omits 
chapter divisions, has some variant spellings and paragraphing, and other minor 
typographical variants, but is significant chiefly for being an earlier reprint 
than the WELLSIAN'S. 


Bailey, J. C. ''Ils Science=-Fiction Art? A Look at H. G, Wells,'' EXTRA OLATION, 
It (Dec 1960), 17-19, "Close attention may reveal in Well 's science-fiction 
depths similar to those admired...in Conrad and Joyce.'' In his science 
fiction HGW made his general meaning clear with particulars and details; but 
his science fiction should not be read as fantasy alone because the 
particular items can be read as symbols "'and the stories as allegories,'' 
Includes brief allegoricai interpretation of ''The Magic Shop." 


Hammond, J. R. ''The House Where the Time Machine Was Born,'' WELLSIAN, | (July 
1961), 8-10, Brief description of Uppark, Sussex, where HGW's mother was 
housekeeper (1880-93) and which appears as Bladesover in TONO=BUNGAY. HGW 
often stayed there as a boy; he read many of the books in Uppark library. 
Ventilating shafts in round may have influenced HGi/'s description of shafts 
in TIME MACHINE, In later years HGW recalled Uppark with affection. 


Hillegas, Mark, ''The First Invasion from Mars,'' MICHIGAN ALUMNUS QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, LXVI (Winter 1960), 107-12. For 20 years after Giovanni Schiapa- 
relli's discovery of the Martian ''Canals'' in 1877, science fiction described 
expeditions to Mars to view the remarkable civilization of the planet. 
But not until 1897 in Kurt Lasswitz's AUF ZWEI PLANETEN is there a description 
of an invasion of earth by superior creatures from another planet. HGW's 
THE WAR OF THE WORLDS (1898) is similar to its German predecessor but 
differs in emphasis: instead of dealing primarily with the superior Martians, 
it focuses on the reactions of the English to an invasion by immensely 
intelligent and hostile beings from another planet, [Weeks! 


Hoffman, Frederick J. ‘''HOWARDS END and the Bogey of Progress,'' MODERN FICTION 
STUDIES, VII (Autumn 1961), 243-57, espec 243-46. HGW and Forster are 
"radically antithetic in their approaches to the human situation,'' HGW 
accelerated contemporary view of history, pushed it out of its boundaries, 
used a simplified Calvinist ethic, and diminished his ''humanity'' the 
farther he moved into outer space. Forster '"'remained within the limits 
of sight, sense, and vision, and his belief in ‘the good' as it applied to 
human relations.'' HGW saw human history as a ceaseless linear motion, 
Forster as a slow cyclical figure,...'' HGW's simplicity and Forster's 
conscientious irony can be used to judge the impact of ''progress'' on 
modern society. HGW's work shows the "intellectual sins of progressive 
optimism.'' It is dominated by restless, feverish desire to push men 
forward, seeing not what man is, but what he may be. HGl!'s problem is 
whether to educate or thrill! his readers; he never satisfactorily combines 
both. He "was incapable of satisfactorily describing means.... [Hle must 
take humanity on a wild series of stunt rides through history and futuristic 
promise,'' HGW believed that man was good and that virtues of science would 
continue into the future. ‘/ells's description of...evolution=through- 
sterling-character shines with a post-Victorian, moral, bourgeois, editorial 
luster....'' In his Utopias HGl! was unable to account ''for the slightest 


human complexity.'' 
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Hunot. Peter. ''Who Are the Members of the H. G. Wells Society?'' WELLSIAN, | 
(Supplement) (July 1961). Twenty=page statistical analysis indicating the 
type of person interested enough in HGW, in 1961, to form a Society, and 
what aspects of HGW interest them most. 


Marlowe, Patrick. "Wells and !orld Government,'' WELLSIAN, | (July 1961), 3-7, 
espec pp. 3-6. The concept of World Government which crystalized in HGW's 
mind during W. W. Il became the motive force of his last years, To HGW, 
world socialism was the alternative to chaos. Rest of article is devoted 
to a summary (paraphrase) of HGW's basic ideas under the headings: ''A World 
Revolution’ (pp. 3-4); "World Law: (p. 4); "Economic Unification (pp. 4-5); 
"World Education'' (pp. 5-6). [A plea to reform the world, using HGW's 
principles.] 


Smith, G. F. ‘''The Morning After,'' WELLSIAN, | (July 1961), 7-8, Begins with 
statement of HGW's influence on the writer; then discusses briefly HGW's 
"remarkable range of interests.'' HGW was simply ''great.'' He ''was too 
abundant to fit neatly into the literary categories of the critics....'' 
HGW's blind spot was in economics and politics. [Minor.] 


RICHARD WHITEING 
Nothing on Whiteing has been listed previously in EFT. 
FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 


Items on Young have appeared previously in EFT, as follows: 3 items in a headnote 
(1, 1 (1957)]; 1 item [ttt, 2 (1960)]. 


ISRAEL ZANGWILL 


items on Zangwill have appeared previously in EFT, as follows: 1 item in a 
headnote [1, 1 (1957)]; 1 item [1, 3 (1958)]; 1 item [iv, 2 (1961)]; 1 item 
Civ, 3 (1961)]. 


Wlells], H. G. ‘Mr. Zangwill's Egoism,'' SATURDAY REVIEW (Lond), LXXXIII (2 
Jan 1897), 17. Unfavorable review of "WITHOUT PREJUDICE.'' especially 
critical of the self-assertive first person, a device not treated 
artistically as in Heine and L. F. Austin. 2Z. has no need for all this 
conceit--he has produced the well-done ''Ghetto Tragedies.'' To be a 
"laughing philosopher'' one must have a philosophy, something to mock, and 
a laugh--Z, has none of these in his book. Z. also not a good self-critic, 
doesn't illiminate patently bad work, Still 1/8 of the book is good and 
more could be made good. [Author identified by Ray, Gordon, "'H. G. Wells's 
eo to the SATURDAY REVIEW,'' LIBRARY, 5th ser, XVI (Mar 1961), 
29-36. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Kelvin, Norman. On the faculty of City College, Mr. Kelvin has a book in progress 
on the fiction of the EFT period, He plans to devote individual chapters 
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to some six of the Major EFT novelists. Mr. Kelvin is the author of an 
admirable book in George Meredith: A TROUBLED EDEN: NATURE AND SOCIETY IN 
THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH (Stanford: Stanford U P, 1961). 


Pizer, Donald, ‘'Evolutionary Ideas in Late Nineteenth-Century English and 
American Literary Criticism,'' JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM, 
XiX (Spring 1961), 305-10, Brief sketch of evolutionary ideas absorbed 
and used in criticism during the period 1870-1900, and later, as a reaction 
to earlier subjective criticism, Evolutionary theory permeated criticism 
in three ways: (1) since literature was dynamic, its past had to be 
examined to understand it fully at any given moment in its development; 
(2) the milieu influenced the production of literature; (3) critic or 
historian was analogous to scientist in objective examination of subject, 


Sherry, Norman, Now at the University of Malaya in Singapore, Mr. Sherry is 
preparing a thesis on the novels of the period from 1900 to 1915, with 
particular reference to \/ells, Bennett, Foster, Lawrence. 


Sugiki, Takashi. "A Checklist of Japanese Journals in English and American 
Literature,'' BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, LV (Mar 1961), 185- 
99. Briefly discusses interest in English and American literature during 
four eras: (1) 1564-1867, (2) 1868-1912, (3) 1913-1926, (4) 1927--. Lists 
some studies on English literature (p. 189) published after 1913, studies 
of Whitman (p. 190), histories of American literature (p. 190), academic 
organizations (p. 191), lecture series (p. 191), the most important 
periodicals (with evaluations) on English and American literature (pp. 19]- 
92), and, finally, gives a checklist (with data on publication, 
subscriptions, etc) of about 109 periodicals, 
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Edgar Rosenberg. FROM SHYLOCK TO SVENGALI: JEWISH STEREOTYPES IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Stanford, Cal.: Stanford U P, 1960. $6.50 


Edgar Rosenberg's book is an intelligent study of the image of the Jew in the 
fiction of a number of i9th-century English writers. Before approaching his main 
subject, Mr. Rosenberg in Part One discusses the crigins of the two stereotypes, 
"the Jew=Viliain'' and ''the Saintly Jew,'' and analyzes their use in earlier litera- 
ture. Having described the prototypes, the author in Part Two discusses the ways 
in which the stereotypes appear in 19th=century English fiction. 


Starting with Sir Walter Scott, whose IVANHOE and THE SURGEON'S DAUGHTER he treats 
in detail, Mr. Rosenberg discloses how the stereotypes are found in Dickens, 
Trollope, Bulwer=Lytton, and George Eliot, among others, He documents Scott's 
use of the Jew as comic miser as well as his notable use of the Jew's Daughter. 
He shows that the portrayal of Isaac in IVANHOE is simply an undating of Shakespeare's 
Shylock, with the important addition of an historical explanation for Isaac's 
character, an explanation which helps to make Isaac's vices more palatable. Mr. 
Rosenberg has an extended treatment of the Jew-villain as he appears in the 
person of Fagin in Dickens' OLIVER TWIST, but the material has been handled 
repeatedly by previous scholars and it lacks the freshness of his account of 
"The Jew as Parasite'' as found in Trollope's THE WAY WE LIVE NOW and Bulwer's 

MY NOVEL, Referring to historical circumstances which indicated that the place 
of the Jew in English society had changed sufficiently so that the stereotype of 
the Jew-as-bogey as used by Dickens was, during the second half of the 19th 
century, no longer viable for the more realistic novelists, Mr. Rosenberg shows 
how such writers as Trollope and Bulwer shifted the existing stereotype and 
“stressed instead the motif of economic cupidity which had co-existed with the 
bogey motif from Biblical times,'' His discussion of Trollope and Bulwer is both 
fresh and fascinating. Mr. Rosenberg then treats the revival of the good Jew of 
Cumberland and Maria Edgeworth in George Eliot's DANIEL DERONDA (1876). Having 
shown how Dickens pictures ''the Jew's sensational vices'' and Trollope his 
"domestic and credible sins,'' Mr. Rosenberg discusses the way in which George 
Eliot ''celebrates his domestic virtues.'' Commenting upon how close she came to 
creating what he calls ''the myth of the Jew as political man, as social prophet 
and Isaiah reborn. . . ,'' he laments that she had not been able to keep her 
Jewish character in this novel from deteriorating into talking puppets. Agreeing 
with Henry James and those later critics who have insisted that the ''Jewish 

half'' of DANIEL DERONDA is much inferior to the part of the novel that deals 

with Gwendolen Harleth, he concludes that George Eliot's polemical intention 

got in the way of her accomplishment as a novelist, 


Mr. Rosenberg devotes Part Three to an analysis of the myth of the Wandering Jew, 
chiefly as it appears in English fiction between Lewis' THE MONK (1794) and 

Du Maurier's TRILBY (1894), in which the Wandering Jew becomes that ''Victorian 
bogey-hypnotist,'' Svengali. Before his chapter on Du Maurier's novels, the 
author details the evolution of the myth of the Wandering Jew from its 13th- 
century antecedents to its use in THE MONK and in Godwin's ST, LEON and its 
transformation in Bulwer's ZANONI. 
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The final chapter discusses the ways in which a number of minor novels treat 

the Jew, showing what the Jew looked like in late-Victorian English fiction. 
Concluding that ''the image of the Jew in English literature has been a 
depressingly Uniform and static phenomenon, and that the changes and variations 
which were struck upon it in the course of the centuries fade into relative 
insignificance in the face of its monumental durability.'' Mr. Rosenberg declares 
that the convention of the Jew-villain has been more successful and more 
persistent than that of the saintly Jew, and, in fact, that we encounter it 
today in the poetry of T. S. Eliot as well as in the novels of Charles Williams, 
Evelyn Waugh, and Graham Greene, But, as he notes, the 20th century has also 
given rise to a countermyth: ''the Jew as artist, as aesthete, as hypersensitive 
and anxioux man; and in this mask he has engaged the attention of the great 
novelists of our century.'' Proust, Joyce, Kafka, and Thomas Mann all have 
utilized this countermyth in their fiction, and the Jew as a symbol of alienated 
modern man has become well-known to 20th=century readers. Mr. Rosenberg ends 
his book by suggesting that the stereotypes have been avoided in C, P. Snow's 
novel THE CONSCIENCE OF THE RICH, in which the Jewish characters are ''both 
unmistakable Jews as well as ordinary sensual men, whose perplexities and well- 
being are at once rooted in their Jewish make-up and in the wider social context 
of their time,'' Because Sir Charles treats his characters "'in the spirit of 
comedy and critique which have been the intellectual props of the novelist in 
all ages,'' Mr. Rosenberg is confident that justice has been done. 


Except for Du Maurier, English authors writing between 1880 and about 1920 are 

not given much attention. Walter Besant [THE REBEL QUEEN (1893)] is given a little 
more space than most authors during this period who have significantly portrayed 
Jewish characters. Rider Haggard is briefly dismissed. Apparently Israel 

Zangwill is dismissed on the basis of a distinction between English novelists 

and English-Jewish novelists, But, then, a book that so excellently covers as 

much ground as this one does cannot be expected to deal exhaustively with all 

the writers who might warrant extended discussion. 


The book is scholarly and original, and it is written with intelligence and 
charm, It abounds in witty comment, always apposite, always amusing, Encounter- 
ing cleverness in perception and expression is always a pleasure, and Edgar 
Rosenberg's book is certain to please as well as instruct his readers. 


-- Allen Hayman 
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H. G, WELLS AND THE WORLD STATE, By WW. Warren Wagar. New Haven: Yale U P, 1961, 
$6.00. 


Not since Van t/yck Brooks wrote THE WORLD OF H, G. WELLS in 1915 has there been a 
book-length study of Wells' thought as comprehensive, scholarly, and readable as 
W. Warren Wagar's H. G. WELLS AND THE WORLD STATE. Fortunately, the title of Mr. 
Wager's book is inaccurate. Wells himself disapproved of the term ''world state,'' 
as Mr. Wagar points out in a footnote; in addition, the book is more comprehensive 
than its title indicates, 


Mr. Wagar begins his discussion of Wells! thought with a short biographical account 
of his prophetic career, followed by an exposition of his diagnosis of the twentieth 
century world crisis. In one of the most useful chapters in the book, he writes 

a detailed exposition of Wells! fundamental assumptions about nature, man, 
knowledge, government, and religion. After analyzing the ideas on which Wells! 
social philosophy was based, he shows how they functioned together in his 

program for the new world order which Wells hoped would be brought about through 

an ''Open Conspiracy.'' Finally, he appraises Wells’ successes and failures as a 


prophet. 


Unlike many studies of Wells' thought, this one makes relatively little use of 
his fiction, Mr, Wagar proceeds under the commonsense assumption that a man's 
thoughts will emerge most clearly in his pamphlets, textbooks, manifestoes, and 
other equally forthright pronouncements rather than in his imaginative work. 

The soundness of Mr. Wagar's book testifies to the general utility of this 
assumption. However, as one reads this anatomy of Well's thought, the bumptious, 
impatient, fractious Wells that emerges so vividly from his fiction is only 
dimly perceived, It is as if Mr. Wagar were re-telling the story of TONO-BUNGAY 
with Uncle Teddy omitted--or at most reduced to a minor role, Thus Mr. Wagar 
attributes Wells' failure to exert a deeper and more lasting influence to his 
"unwillingness or inability to concentrate his energies on a conspicuously direct 
and systematic appeal to elite groups who would, ultimately, have to manage a 
Wellsian world revolution."' But is this an explanation? One wonders why he was 
unwilling OF unable to make such an appeal, and this reviewer would contend 

that Wells has given us a generous supply of clues in his science fantasies and 
novels. Wasn't Wells--like the Time Traveller, Hoopdriver, Kipps, Mr. Polly, and 
Uncle Teddy--driven, above all, by a powerful urge to escape the entangling 
limitations of his environment? The fact that the urge to escape and the almost 
hysterical exhilaration with which the Wellsian hero hurtles over the bounds of 
of his cnvironment are invariably rendered with greater authority and emotional 
force than Wells' vision of the new world toward which the hero struggles suggests 
that Wells was more deeply moved by the prospect of eScape than by the outlines 
of an ideal society. 


One could also argue that Wells' limitations as an artist parallel his limitations 
as a prophet: his fiction, like his prophetic visions, is enlivened with numerous 
vivid details which too often have not been fused into a coherent, orderly 
structure. 


But if Mr. Wagar has slighted the fiction, he has taken an uncommonly perceptive 
look at Wells' tracts, treatises, and utopias. Wells' growing concern with the 
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need for a world order is fully documented from its appearance in his earliest 
work through its powerful upsurg after 1914, The discussion of THE OUTLINE OF 
HISTORY is admirably thorough and effectively related to its author's ruling 
passion for the demolition of the present nationalistic world order. 


From A MODERN UTOPIA (1905) to WORLD BRAIN (1938) Wells' vision of the future 
was governed, according to Mr. \WWagner, by the notion of a slowly evolving creature 
that would be higher than man. As Wells put it in A MODERN UTOPIA: 


Ever and again...come glimpses of a comprehensive scheme... 
the scheme of a synthetic wider being, the great State, mankind, 
in which we all move and go, like blood corpuscles, like nerve 
cells, it may be at times like brain cells, in the body of a 
man..eeEven for me, upon occasion, the little lures of the im- 
mediate life are seen small and vain, and the soul goes out to 
that mighty Being, to apprehend it and serve it... 


Although Mr. Wagar's exposition of this ruling metaphor is illuminating, he owes 
us more than this. In his discussion of Wells' shortcomings, he should have 
exposed this concept as both unscientific and vidious. As George Gaylord Simpson 


remakrs in THE MEANING OF EVOLUTION: 


When the state or any other social structure is called an ''organism,"' 
the word is being used in a way fundamentally different from its use 
for a biological organism...Merging of the individual into a higher 
organic unit is not a common trend in evolution and, specifically, is 
not at all a trend in human evolution, The trend in human evolution 
and in many other evolutionary sequences has been, on the contrary, 
toward greater individualization. (p. 153) 


In spite of its relative neglect of Wells! fiction as a clue to his thinking, 
and its occasional failures to expose the shallowness of some of his ideas, H, 
G, WELLS AND THE WORLD STATE offers us something for which we should, indeed, 
be grateful: a scholarly review of the entire range of his social thinking. 


-- Robert P. Weeks 


XXXKKXXKK XK XK 


A VICTORIAN PUBLISHER, A STUDY OF THE BENTLEY PAPERS. By Royal A. Gettmann. 
Cambridge: Cambridge U P, 1960. $7.50. 


Professor Gettmann's book on the Bentley firm is exceptional in several ways. 

First, it is a history of a publishing firm and something more. Secondly, it is 
a scholarly book which is also eminently readable, Although, regrettably, there 
is no formal bibliography, Mr. Gettmann's footnotes are a goldmine of references 
to works on most of the major aspects of book production and bookselling in nine- 


teenth-century England. 


The subtitle is an excellent clue to the something-more than a history of a 
publishing firm which Mr. Gettmann's book is. Gettmann also studies the Bentley 
papers for what they tell of characteristic nineteenth-century publishing practices. 
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The Introduction (pp. 1-14) gives the reader a brief survey of the background of 
publishing practice, and the first chapter (pp. 15-27) gives "'A Brief History of 
the House of Bentley.'' The next seven chapters then provide densely documented 
discussions, written in e tively manner, of the major problems and characteristics 
of the publishing trade, not only specifically, and in the greatest detail, as 
illustrated by the House of Bentley but also as evidenced by various competitors. 


Thus, in Chapter il, ''The March of intellect"! (pp. 28-54). Gettmann details the 
efforts of the Bentley firm and others to sell the public edifying non-fiction, 
without, apparently, much success, The growing reading public demanded fiction. 
in Chapter ttt, ''Putfing'' (pp. 55-75), Mr. Gettmann provides an amusing but never- 
theless carefully documented discussion of the battle between the puffers and anti- 
puffers (e. g. ATHENAEUM, FRASER‘S) and shows that puffing in part resulted from 
the fundamental changes taking place in the book trade (higher payments to popular 
authors, rapid chenges in popular taste, Competition among iiterary forms, 
disappearance of che patron and the appeerance of the ''Public''). Authors! 
contrasting actitudes *owerc puffing are neatiy illustrated by Harriett Martineau 
and Mrs. Gore. Chapter iV, 'Agreements'' (pp, 76-118) is a remarkably condensed 
discussion of the complexities of contractuai relatiamships between publisher and 
author. Among the various kinds of agreement Mr. Gettmann discusses are ''outright 
purchase of the copyright for a jump sum,'' bonus payments as a means of rewarding 
authors whose books sold unexpectedly well, fixed agreements and separate 
negotiations for future work, the joint-account or profit-sharing agreement, 
publishing on commission (illustrated with Mrs. Henry Wood's EAST LYNNE), and the 
royalty (perhaps beginning with the Bentley-Charles Reade agreements of about 
1857). One of the most interesting extended passages has to do with the Bentley- 
Dickens relationship, during which Dickens meteorically ascended to popularity and 
was thus able to demand contractual changes and concessions almost monthly. Other 
financial aspects of publishing are discussed in Chapter V, ''Profit and Loss'' 

(pp. 119-53), and some of the resultant problems in Chapter VI, 'Work of Art or 


Article of Commerce!' (pp. 15486) . 


Mr. Gettmann, in Chapter Vil, ''The Publisher's Reader'' (pp. 187-230), fills in 
many details that have been missing from the ''tantalizingly sketchy" information 
about the role of this usually anonymous publisher's ''friend.'' Gettmann notes 
that many of the carly readers had ''been bred up in the profession or trade of 
publishing,'' he cites at length R. H. Horne's biting attack on the readers as a 
"distinct class of men,'' and he discusses Bentley's preference at one point for 
women readers. Mr. Gettmann balances his discussion by pointing out that rejections 
were usually not siinple decisions, that readers were often not solely responsible, 
and that readers often recommended judicious revisions, even going so far as to 
improve manuscripts by revising them themselves. Most authors, the Bentley 
papers suggest, appeared to welcome assistance in revising. 


Finally, Mr. Gettmann concludes his first-rate book with a chapter on ''The Three- 
Decker'' (pp, 231-62), which is partly supported by evidence given in Charles E. 
and Edward S. Lauterbach's ''The Nineteenth-Century Three~Volume Novel,'' PAPERS OF 
THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, LI (Fourth Quarter, 1957). The number of 
volumes, as Mr. Gettnann shows in his discussion of stretching and compressing, 
was no reliable yardstick for measuring the length of a novel. The basic 
consideration was a financial one. The demand for the three-decker often affected 
the quality of the novel, for Rhoda Broughton's one-volume novels were regarded as 
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superior to the "'longer'' ones, Mary Elizabeth Braddon's realism was falsified by 
"the three-decker system,'' and the work of Jane Austen, Thackeray, Gissing, and 
Hardy, for example, shows the three-decker's influence on structure, plot, style, 
and other literary matters. The decline of the three-decker, we are told, was not 
merely due to George Moore's denunciations, but also to the fact that it became 


unprofitable, 


if | have summarized the contents of Mr. Gettmann's book at some length, it has 
been with the hope of luring readers of this review, whatever their specialty, 
into the same pleasure ! have experienced. Mr. Gettmann shows that a scholarly 
book can be informative and lively reading at the same time. Gettmann's book 
may well be=-it should be--a model for its kind for a long time to come. It is 
an excellent demonstration of how clarity and order can be imposed upon a chaos 
of detail and how statistics, often drab ''facts and figures,'' can be translated 
into a lively discussion. 


— H. . G, 
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SOMERSET MAUGHAM: A BIOGRAPHICAL AWD CRITICAL STUDY. By Richard A. Cordell, 
Bloomington: Indiana U P, 1961. $5.95. 


Mr. Cordell's book is made up of ''revisions and extensions of parts of an earlier 
book'' [SOMERSET MAUGHAM (Edinburgh, 1937)], a revised form of his Modern 

Library Edition Introduction to OF HUMAN BONDAGE, a revised version of an 
article in MODERN DRAMA, | (February 1959), 211-17, and some new material, it 
does not significantly affect our knowledge of Maugham's life, but it is a much 
needed reminder to modern critics that Maugham's work deserves serious attention. 
In its modesty and good taste, this study of Maugham is also an appropriate 
antidote to Mr. Pfeiffer's somewhat journalistic, presumptuous, and biographical 
and critically quite valueless study of 'Willy'' in W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM: A CANDID 
PORTRAIT (NY: Norton, 1958) [see review in EFT, I1, No. 1 (1959), 3]. 


The opening ''Biographical Sketch'' reviews for us, with some additional details 
gathered by Mr. Cordell over the years he has known the novelist, the life Mr. 
Maugham has himself recorded quite candidly in his autobiographical writings 

and interviews. Chapter I! argues against the ''nonsense'' that has been written 
about the novelist's "enigmatic personality, iconoclasm, and sardonic view of 
his fellow men.'' Mr. Cordell points out that Maugham simply values his 

privacy, that his work is noteworthy for its clarity, that he ''is not a member 
of the crossword-puzzle school of writers,'' that he is unambiguously an atheist, 
that the generous and philanthropic Maugham attacks idealism because ''he 
deplores wishful thinking," that (despite "his reputed cynicism and misanthropy'') 
he "believes in a basic nobility in man,'' he has an affirmative philosophy akin 
to Emerson's in ''Self-Reliance,'' that like Dreiser and Zola he gives particular 
credence to the importance of biology and environment in the formation of 
character, that he is frankly a hedonist in the best sense but no cynic, and that 
while he appears on the whole to be a misogynist he is not unconditionally one. 
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Chapter 11! concerns three autobiographical novels: OF HUMAN BONDAGE (pp. 86- 
103), THE MOON AND SIXPENCE (pp. 103-13), and CAKES AND ALE (pp. 114-31). While 
nothing startlingly new is revealed, we are intelligently reminded not to read 
more autobiography into details than are there. Mr. Cordell again reminds us 
that insofar as Philip finds spiritual freedom in his ''exultant discovery that 
life has no meaning,'' it is not a depressing novel. The real-life models for 
characters and scenes are again identified, although Mildred still remains some= 
thing of a mystery. Mr. Cordell suggests the influence of Maugham's playwriting 
on the novel, while granting that there are many digressions (e. g. on art). 
Cordell! judges THE MOON AND SIXPENCE to be inferior to OF HUMAN BONDAGE, notes 
that its theme is the half-truth ''that human nature is unpredictable,'' that it 
is full of digressions, that over half the story is about Dick and Blanche 
Stroeve rather than about Strickland, and he insists that, with all its faults, 
the novel holds the reader's interest. Mr. Cordell gives some interesting 
anecdotes about Maugham's acquiring Gauguin paintings, asserts the book was no 
more than suggested by Gauguin's life, corrects the popular impression that the 
novel is predominantly about the South Seas scene, and gives some evidence of the 
autobiographical element in the novel, Maugham's favorite novel, CAKES AND ALE, 
Mr. Cordell shows, records a real-life love "recollected with warmth and 
pleasure.'' Rosie, further, is a more exact portrait of the model than either 
Alroy Kear (Hugh Walpole?) or Edward Driffield (Thomas Hardy?), over whom there 
was a great public uproar and, for Maugham, Rosie is specific, not particularly 
a symbol ''for Life as opposed to Literature,'' as some critics have maintained, 
Mr, Cordell also supports Maugham's often reiterated view that Driffield is not 
a portrait of Hardy. There is less doubt about Willie Ashenden's being a self- 
portrait. 


In Chapter IV, Mr. Cordell deals with "Other Fiction,'' emphasizing six of the 
other seventeen novels Maugham wrote between 1897 and 1948. Chapter V is a 
defense of Mauvham's short stories against the critics who damn the stories 
because they are not like Checkhov's or Katherine Mansfield's and maintains the 
stories are ''more in the tradition of Thackeray, Butler, Gissing, Moore, Bennett, 
and Kipling...than of French novelists and short-story writers of the past 
century.'' While Mr. Cordell finds some stories to admire in all the collections, 
he gives detailed attention to ''Miss Thompson'' and its dramatization as ''Rain'' 
(pp. 171-74) and especially praises, for example, ''The Outstation'' and ''The 
Force of Circumstance.'' Mr. Cordell refers to a number of stories (e. g. ''The 
Kite'' and ''Mackintosh'') as Freudian or psychological, but, unfortunately, gives 
little analysis of material which could well show Maugham to be a more subtle 
creator of character that he has sometimes been given credit for. 


In Chapter VI, much of which has appeared in print before, Mr. Cordell deals 
with '"'The Theatre of Somerset Maugham.'' In his study (Chapter VII) of Maugham's 
"Other Non-Fiction,'' Mr. Cordell finds special praise for DON FERNANDO. In 

the concluding chapter, Mr. Cordell appropriately deals with ''Maugham and the 
Critics.'' Here special note is taken of the critics' objection to Maugham's 
"disparaging remarks about Henry James,'' although on the whole Maugham's critical 
judgments have stirred up little critical response. Maugham has more often been 
ignored than attacked, although he has had ''support from some reputable writers 
and critics'' as well as bad notices from others, a point Mr. Cordell has also 
made in ''Somerset Maugham: Lucidity Versus Cunning,'' EFT, 1, No. 3 (1958), 
30-32. 
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Mr. Corde!!'s book, happily, has a good checklist of Maugham's works and a useful 
bibliography of books about Maugham. This study, while it does not (perhaps 
cannot) give Maugham's work the kind of critical attention that has been given 
to Conrad's, Joyce's, or James', is a reminder that a writer deserving serious 
attention does not have to be a ''puzzle=maker.'' We are reminded that lucidity, 
even simplicity, can also be an aspect of artistic excellence, It is above all 
an excellent historical record of Maugham's life, the publication of his work, 
his critical reception, the sources for some of his works, and his attitudes 
toward subjects he treats in his work, 


— He E. G. 
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